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Art. xxx1t. An Effay upon the Life, Writings, and Cherac- 
ter of Dr. Jonathan Swift. Interfperfed with fome occafional 
ems ram upon the remarks of a late eritical author, and 
upon the obfervations of an anonymous writer on thofe remarks. 
By Deane Swift, ¢/g; Te which is added, that fretch of Dr. 
Swift’s fe, written by the doétor himfelf, which was lately 
prefented by the author A this effay to the univerfity of Dublin. 
8vo. 5s. Od. bound. Bathurft. 


formance of this kind was preparing, by Mr. Swift, 

for the public, it was generally expeéted, that the pri- 

vate character of Dr. Swift would be cleared from thofe char- 
es which had been openly brought againft it; and that we 
fhould be furnifhed with a number of new and curious parti- 
culars relating to the Dean’s conduct and conneétions. It 
could not be conceived, but that a vaticty of incidents, inftruc- 
tive and entertaining, much more numerous than thofe al- 
ready brought to light, muft have occurred in the life of a 
man of his eminence; and from whom could we expect a more 
ample difcovery of thefe incidents, than from fo near a.relation ? 
But the reader of this effay will find himfelf greatly difap- 
ointed, if his expectations run fo high as we have mentioned. 
Ve now know little more of the Dean than we knew before ; 
and, in our opinion, his character ftands lefs fair than it did 
ere this efiay appeared. In fhort, the author feems more con- 
cerned for the famr/y of the “te than for that individual of 
Vou. XII. it 


E ROM the firft intimation, a few years ego, that a per- 
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it whom he profefledly undertakes to give an account of. The 
author acknowledges at his firft fetting out, ¢ that befides the 
¢ prodigious vencration, which, among athoufand others, he 
‘ bears unto the memory of that intrepid vindicator of his 
¢ country’s liberty, [the Dean] one of the chief motives which 
¢ prevailed upon him to engage in a work of this kind, was 
‘ a decent refpect unto the memory of fome difinterefted fpi- 
rits, whom thole of an higher quality and ftation than has 
fallen to the lot of their pofterity, might not have been 
afhamed to have acknowledged for their anceftors.’ 

This particular turn in the author has given great acrimony 
to his ftile, which often runs beyond common decency and 
good-manners. It feems alfo to have drawn from him fome 
fevere party-fentiments, which might very well have been 
fpared, and which give us no great opinion of his candor and 
moderation. His method is confufed and defultory, which 
makes it neceflary to give his performance two or three read- 
ings, before one can form a competent idea of the whole of 
his defign. 

The fketch of Dr. Swift’s life, written by the doctor him- 
felf, which is added as an appendix, confilts of fifty-three pages 
(including the copious notes of the auther of this eflay) thirty- 
eight of which are entirely taken up by a detail of the family 
of the Swifts, and the refpective merits of its conftituents. 
‘The remainder carries the account of the Dean himfelf no far- 
ther than to the thirty-fecond year of his age, which was long 
before the bufieft and moft interefting part of his life be- 
gan.—We cannot conceive what fhould make this narrative 
a fit prefent to an univerfity*, unlefs it be that every ftroke of 
the pen of fo great a man 1s valuable merely for being his. 

Having given, thus freely and impartially, our opinion of 
fome things we think exceptionable in the author’s pertor- 
mance, we as readily acknowledge, that Mr. Swift deferves 
our thanks for fettling the datss of many of the Dean’s com- 
pofitions, and from thence determining the feveral occafions 
that gave rife tothem. ‘lhis will enable us to read the works of 
this great w it with more judgment and pleafure than we could do 
before; and perhaps throw out, to our obfervation, beauties 
which were loft to us for want of knowing the circumftances 
upon which their f{pirit or elegance depended. 

We fhall now attempt to give our readers a fummary view 
of the contents of this performance. If we appear to ramble, 
the author muit account tor it, 
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After fome tart remonftrances to a NOBLE remarker * upon 
Dr. Swiff’s life and writings, our efiayift begins, at page the 
feventh, to defcant upon the feveral branches of the family of 
the Swifts, and by that time we come to page twenty-four, 
we find it filled with men and women very eminent for fome- 
thing or other: among the reft, the Dean’s mother ftands 
con{picuous for many good qualities, one of which we would 
have our fair readers particularly take notice of; * fhe was a 
¢ very early rifer, and was always drefled for the whole day at 
¢ about fix o’clock in the morning, in a mantua and petticoat, 
‘ which according to the fafhion of thofe times fhe conftantly 
‘ wore.” The maiden-name of this lady was Erich;—as the 
author had carried the antiquity of the ma/e branches no further 
back than to the reign of Qucen Elizabeth, he here makes it up 
by informing us, that Mrs. #rick was ¢ defcended from the moft 
‘ antient family of the Er7cks, who derive their lineage from 
Erick the forefter, a great commander, who raifed an army 
to oppofe Villiam the Conqueror ; by whom he was van- 
quifhed, and afterwards employed to command that prince’s 
forces.’ 
From this lady, on the 30th of Novemler, 1667, at the 
houfe of Counfellor Godwin Swift, her hufband’s eldeft bro- 
ther, was born the celebrated Dean of St. Patrick's, feven 
months after his father’s deceafe. When a year old, his 
nurfe, having bufinefs at /Vbitehaven, brought over the in- 
fant Swift, without acquainting his mother; but carried him 
back again to /reland three years afterwards. At fix years of 
age he was fent to the fchool of Kilkenny, and, at about the age 
of fourteen, to the univerfity of Duslin; where, when of pro- 
per ftanding to take it up, he was refufed his degree of datche- 
lor of arts, for * dulnefs and infufficiency ;’ but at laft obtain- 
ed it /pectali gratia. Having paft feven years at that univer- 
fity, he came over to Oxford, entered himfelf at Hart-hall, 
took his datchelor’s degree “fune 14, 1692, and the degree of 
mafler three weeks a‘terwards. 

About this time, but when, precifely, the author does not 
determine, the Dean bccame acquainted with the great Sir 
William Temple, whofe lady was related to the Dean’s mother; 
and, at different intervals, refided in the family about five years 
and an half. The fervices he did Sir William, who treated 
him with great politenefs, were, tranflating his political letters 
from the French into Engli/b, preparing his works in general 
for the prefs, and now and then carrying meflages to and from 
court. What occafioned the Dean’s firft vifit to Sir William, 
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the author feems backward to determine; and leaves us tg 
judge whether it were the Dean’s own choice, his mother’s 
advice, or an invitation from Sir Villram. 

However, very angry is our author with the NOBLE writer 
of the Remarks, for aflerting that Sir /Villam Temple {upported 
the Dean at Oxford; he denies it pofitively, and his refent- 
ment carries him to think, that the Dean’s fervices to Sir 
William were fuch as made the obligations on each fide equal; 
notwithftanding he is forced to allow, that the Dean had a 
polite and eafy fituation in the family for five years and an half; 
that he reccived an occafiona] purfe or two; and, at laft, had 
a legacy of five hundred pounds, and the proft of publifhing 
Sir Viliam’s werks. 

To juftify this lordly aflertion, the author introduces part of 
a letter from the Dean to Lord Palmer/fon, as follows: ** I own 
«© my obligation to Sir Villiam Temple for recommending me 
“¢ to the late king, altho’ without fuccefs, and for his choice 
‘© of me to take care of his pofthumous writings. But I hope 
‘© you will not charge my being in his family as an obliga- 
‘© tion; for I was educated to little purpofe, if I had chofen 
«© his houfe on any other motives than the benefit of his con- 
“¢ verfation and advice, and the opportunity of purfuing my 
«¢ f{tudies. For being born to no fortune, I was, at his death, 
«© as much to feek it as ever: and perhaps you will allow, 
“< that I was of fome ufeto him. This I will venture to 
“¢ fay, that in the time when [ had fome little credit, I did 
“¢ fifty times more for fifty people, from whom I never receiv- 
** ed the leaft fervice or affiftance ; yet I fhould not be pleafed 
“¢ to hear a relation of mine reproaching them with ingrati- 
<< tude, altho’ many of them well deferve it. For, thanks to 
‘¢ party, I have met in both kingdoms with ingratitude 
“* enough.” 

Thus the author chufes to leave the Dean (who was but 
one and twenty when he firft came to Sir William) upon, if not 
within, the verge of ingratitude, rather than a member of the 
Swift's family thould be thought to receive favours, without 
merit more than enough to take cff the obligation. 

After fome invectives, digreffions, and recapitulations, we 
come to the unzccountable connection betwixt the Dean and 
Mrs. ‘Johnfon, the defervedly celebrated Stella. This he in- 
troduces with the following general refleQion upon what the 
NOBLE author of the Remarks gives upon the fubje&t; * The 
© whole is founded upon the old difcarded principles of the 
© fevellers, a fort of people who had no regard, among other 
republican tenets, to any diitinGtion of blood, If this wri- 
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¢ ter be of their opinion, I allow that his conclufions are juttly 
‘ drawn from their exploded premiffes. But if any refpect 
¢ fhould be had to the antiquity of families, and to the purity 
‘ of blood, his whole reafoning is not worth the fhell of an 
‘acorn. Waving therefore all enquiries of that fort, I appeal 
¢ unto every gentleman who is fuppofed to be defcended from 
‘ any family at all, whether it be a demonftration of pride 
‘ and ambition, or whether it be a fpecies of vanity that is 
‘ blame-worthy, to keep clear from bafe and mean alliances.’ 
What a ftrange defender has the Dean’s conduct met with 
in our author! He acknowledges, farther on, that tho’ Mrs. 
Fobnfon was the daughter of a fervant in Sir Wilam Temple's 
family, yet he, without keeping ¢ clear from bafe and mean 
¢ alliances,’ married her. But, in faét, what is all this to the 
purpofe? The Dean was never cenfured for marrying Mrs. 
‘Fohnfon, but, after he had married her, for not treating and 
owning her as his wife. We fhall give the moft material parts 
of the auther’s account of this affair, in his own words. 
‘If Dr. Swift had acknowledged his marriage even with 
this improved, this adorable creature, he would, in fpight 
of his genius, and all the reputation he had acquired in the 
days of King Wilham and Queen Anne, have immediately 
funk in the efteem of the world. For among the reft of his 
enemies, (and we all know that in both kingdoms he had a 
great number) there were, to my knowledge, fome few that 
were not unacquainted with the ftory of Mrs. ‘fohnfon’s 
birth and education, who on account of fome particular dif- 
obligations they had received fiom the Doétor, would have 
been glad of an opportunity of expoling him to contempt 
and ridicule for the meannefs of his fpirit; and as in that 
cafe they would have had it full in their power, as well as 
ftrong in their inclination, they would have publifhed and 
confirmed the obfcurity of Mrs. Fohn/on’s birth and educa- 
tion among all their acquaintance. “They would have de- 
clared, among other particulars, that Mrs. ‘fchnf/on, when 
fhe was about ten or eleven years old, was appointed to wait 
upon the Doétor's fifter, in the character of her little fervant, 
during the fummer fhe fpent at AZcre-Paré, in the year 
1692. Neither can we fuppofe, that even the Doctor’s 
fifter, with whom he had quarrelled to fuch a degree as never 
to tee her face, on account of a match he thought greatly 
beneath her acceptance, would have {tified her indignation ; 
or with any patience have forborn to retaliate the feverities 
of her brother upon his own back, when he himfelf had 
married and acknowledged a wife fo very meanly extraéted, 
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and particularly that individual perfon whom fhe defpifed and 
hated beyond all the inhabitants on earth. In one word, if 
Dr. Swift, whofe ambition was not to be gratified without 
fome uncommon degree of admiration, had acknowledged 
Mrs. ‘Fohn/on for a wife, he would on all fides have been fo 
perfecuted with contempt and derifion (as half mankind 
were, in the year 1716, his profefled enemies) that, unable 
to fupp°rt himtelf under the burthen of his affiction, he would 
have loft his fpirits, broken his heart, and died within a twelve- 
month. And accordingly, we find he had more wifdom than 
to acknowledge this beautiful, this accomplifhed woman for 
his wife.’ 

‘ Before the Doctor had gotten the deanery of St. Patrick's, 
his place of refidence was at Loracor, about twenty miles 
from Dublin, inthe neighbourhood cf Trim. The general rule, 
Ithink, between him and Mrs. ¥ohn/on was this; when the 
doétor was abfent from home, fhe lived at his houfe; but 
when he was at home, fhe lodged either fomewhere at Trim, 
or was refident at the houfe of Dr. Raymond, the vicar of 
Trim, a gentleman of great hofpitality, a friend of Dr. Swift, 
a man of learning and fine addrefs. 

¢ But as foon as s Dr. Swift, upon the demife of the queen, 
had come to fettle at his deanery of St. Patrick’s, and Mrs. 
‘Fohnfon had removed from the country to the larger fcene of 
Dublin, her politenefs and her wit fo engaged the attention 
of the learned, that fhe became univerfally admired by all 
thofe among the Doétor’s acquaintance who had any preten- 
fions to either. 

© It may not be unneceffary to remark in this place, that 
as Dr. Swift kept two public days every week for the en- 
tertainment of his friends in large circles, the elegance and 
decorum that were ufed upon thoie occafions were known to 
have been directed under the guidance of Mrs. — 
while fhe herfelf appeared without any character diftrnct 
from the reft of the company. And accordingly, as fhe 
was known to have been the conduétrefs of thefe entertain- 
ments, fhe was frequently invited by thofe, who could 
efteem her manners, her delicacy, and ‘her wit, to parties of 
pleafure, where Dr. Swift was to be one of the gueits; but 
not fo conftantly, nor yet indeed by fo great a “number of 
familics of the firft rank, as if the had been really his wile. 
Her fiiendfhips, however, and al! degrees of her intimacy, 
were {till confined to the men. She vifited none of her own 
fex: neither was fhe vitited by a ny fome two or three pet- 
haps only excepted. She was, 1 bel eve, acquainted with 
¢ {ome 
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fome few more, as far as politenefs and good- breeding have 
their eftablifhed forms in the world; but ftill er acquain- 
tance with them, and theirs with her, was barely local. 

‘ In this manner the lovely Mrs. ‘Fobn/an {pent her whole 
life, with her friend Mrs. Déng/ey, in all parties, and at all 
hours, perpetually by her fide, as well before, as after the 
fanction of her marriage. For that fhe was married to Dr. 
Swift in or about the year 1716, I am thoroughly perfuaded, 
altho’ it is certain they continued to live in feparate houfes, 


‘ in the fame manner they had ufually done before; only with 
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this differcnee, that while the Doctor’s violent fits of giddi- 
nels, and the effects of them lafted, which would feme- 
times be for three weeks or a month together, Mrs. ‘Fobnfor, 
{till accompanied by her friend Mrs. Dizgley, would lie at 
the deanery; but as ioon as the Doétor was thoroughly re- 
covered, {he conftantly went back to her own lodgings. If 
any one fhould afk, Why this renunciation of marriage- 
rites? I fhall anfwer that queftion by afking another. Why 
did not Swift marry this adorable creature in or about the 
year 1702? Was hé not exactly at that era thirty-five, juft 
rifing into the meridian of his abilities; and Mrs. ‘Fobnfcn 
twenty-one, in the full fplendor of the moft attractive 
beauty, furrounded with every grace, and blefled with every 
virtue, that could allure the affeions, and captivate the foul 
of the moft ftubborn philofopher? And, without difpute, if 


¢ the meanne(s of her birth, like an evi/ genius, had not ftood 
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in the way to oppofe her felicity, not all the Dr. Swifis 
upon earth could have refifted the force of her enchantments. 
It may be afferted, however, with great truth, Dr. Siw//t 
never had any terious thoughts of marriage after he was one 
and twenty. Some time indeed before, while he was a 
ftripling in the univerfity of Dudlin, he had a paffion for 
Mits Warren, the fitter of his chamber-tellow: but what- 
ever attachments he had to that lady, upon his going to live in 
England, where he applied himfelf clofe to politics and learn- 
ing at Sir William Temple’s, his paffions quickly fubfided, 
and he forgot his amour: neither do I believe, further than 
common forms, that he ever paid his court, throughout his 
whole life, to any woman befides, in the character of a pro- 
fefled lover. 
‘ But to return from his juvenile amour to the affair of his 
marriage: what could have provoked Dr. Swift (whofe 
fpirit, wifdom, and genius, had bravely withftood the whole 
artillery of Mrs. ‘obnfon’s wit and beauty for fuch a length 
of time as fourteen years) to think of marriage in the year 
R 4 ‘1716, 
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1716, when he himfelf was juft ftepping upon the threfhold 
of old age, and his admired fair one fome years, I will not 
fay how many, on the wrong fide of her beauty? I will en- 
deavour to give an anfwer to that queftion, according to the 
beft conjecture I can form upon fuch matters. Asthe prime 
intention of Mrs. Fahx/on’s going over to Ireland was ta 
captivate the affections of Dr. Sweft, in all probability the 
fecretly hoped, from time to time, to compleat her con- 
queft. But finding upon the queen’s demife, when all the 
Doétor’s hopes to gratify his ambition were totally at an 
end, that altho’ her Platonic lover had quitted the noife and 
tumult of a political world, and had retired, like a fober, 
honeft clergyman, within the precincts of his deanery, he 
thought no more upon the fubject of wedlock than he had 
done for the preceding fourteen years, her {pirits might have 
become dejected, by her frequent revolving in her mind the 
oddnefs of her fituation. If we fuppofe this to have been 
the cafe, it is not unreafonable to imagine, that Swf?, 
thoroughly and fincerely her friend, and almoft her Jover, 
was unabie to endure the leaft abatefnent in her chearfulnefs 
and vivacity: and therefore to raife her fpirits, and to fecure 
the fame of her innocence from all potfibility of reproach, 
refolved to gratify her with the conf{cioufneis of being his 
legal wife. And this indeed, or fomewhat very like it, how 
ftrange foever, and chimerical, it may found in the ears of 
the world, was certainly the reafon that he ever married 
her at all.’ 

Thus this champion of the dignity of the family of the 
Swifts, thinks the ruin of one of the moft accomplithed wo- 
men, very juftly chargeable upon that ‘ ews? genius, the mean- 
© ne/s of her birth;’ and that the Dean was very right in his 
ungrateful and unjuf? treatment of this unhappy lady, becauie 
his dignity would have fuffered had he acted otherwi/e / 

After ‘an account of fome few paflages in the Dean’s earlier 
life, intermixed with digreffion and invective, the author en- 
ters upon the defence of the Dean’s writings. This takes up 
about 130 of Mr. Surft’s pages. We have already recom- 
mended this part of the work to the reader’s attention. 

The laft piece commented upon, is the poem of Cadenus 
and Vaneffa ; which obliged the author to give his opinion of 
an affair to interefting to the Dean’s credit. We fhall extract 
as regular an account of it as we can, tho’ the author’s me- 
thod, or, rather his want thereof, makes this no very eafy tafk. 

© That Vaneff2 might have liked Cadenus, at leatt the poeti- 
© cal Vane/Ja, we cannot make any fort of doubt, becaufe we 
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¢ are exprefly told fo. The manner in which fhe declared 
¢ her paffion to him, is only to be collected from the poem it- 
‘ felf, wherein we find, that after an apology, founded on 
¢ maxims truly philofophical, fhe reveals her tentiments in the 
¢ following terms: 
I knew by what you faid and writ, 
How dang’rous things were men of wit ; 
You caution’d me againft their charms, 
Jue never gave me equal arms: 
Your !effons found the weakeft part, 
Aim’d at the head, and reach’d the heart. 
¢ The remainder of the converfation between Cadenus and Va- 
‘ neffa, for half a dozen pages together, 1s evidently nothing 
‘more than a flight of imagination, wholly defigned for the 
¢ entertainment of thofe who have a relifh for compofition 
‘and a tafte for poetry. But fuppofing it was fome real Va- 
‘ neffa that liked Cadenus; or, in plain terms, fuppofing that 
¢ Mifs Vanhomrigh had a paffion for Dr. Swift, is there any 
‘crime in love? Far from it: the voice of God, and the 
‘voice of nature, fpeak the direct contrary. The worft that 
‘can be faid of it is, that Vaneffa, who had really and truly 
‘ been educated under the infpection of Cadenus (aman beyond 
‘ all others upon earth, whofe delight was to give inftruction 
‘ to young people, and efpecially to young women) had not 
‘ fuficiently confidered, that in love we are all fportfmen, 
‘ carelefs of joys that are within our reach, and perpetually 
‘driving after the fying game. Neverthelefs, to maintain 
the dignity of her fex, and to apologize for this Jittle failure 
in point of difcretion, (that cool, fober quality, not virtue 
of the mind, which frequently, or rather notorioufly, pre- 
fides in that breaft, where every humane, generous, and 
fpirited affection of the foul are wanting) fhe availeth herfelf 
of the Doétor’s own maxims, before fhe adventures to im- 
part the moft tender of her fentiments to an old experienced 
man, whoie heart, like a rock of adamant, was incapable 
of impreffions. 
She well remember’d to her coft, 
That all his leffons were not loft. 
Two maxis fhe could till produce, 
And fad experience taught their ufe : 
That virtue pleas’d by being fhewn, 
Knows nothing which it dare not own; 
Can make us without fear difclofe 
Our inmott fecrets to our foes : 
That common forms were noi defien'd 
Directors to a noble mind. 


Now, faid the nymph, &c. 
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« However, in juftice to the honour and reputation of Ve- 
neffa, we are obliged to remark, that Cadenus, from his 
earlieft youth, had been always a courtier of the women, 
as far as words, and terms, and politenefs, and gallantry, 
without profefling any degree of fincerity, conftancy, and 
love, can recommend a cavalier to their fervice. And this 
we are told in the following lines: 

Cadenus, common eiits: apart, 

In ev’ry fcene had kept his heart. 

Had figh’d and tanguifh'd, vow'd and writ, 

For paitime, or to thew his wit, 
‘ But, fure it is, that courtfhip and addrefs, without any pro- 
¢ teftations of fidelity and love, may be conte’ fomewhat too 
‘ fur; as the deportment of Cadenus to the beautiful and ac- 
¢ complifhed Vaneffay \ in this poetical reprefentation of gallan- 
‘ try, fufficiently demonftrates. Is it therefore any matter of 
‘ sheatiuen.: that Vanefja (before whom Cadenus might 
< have frrhed and lanowithed, and to whom at particular times 
‘ he might have both vowed and written) fhould have been 
‘ encouraged to hope, as fhe liked his perfon, and was ena- 
< 
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moured of his writings, that fhe mi: xht have carried off fo 
elorious a prize from all the reft of her r cotemporaries? Al- 
lowing this to have been the cafe, which is perhaps agree- 
able to truth, as well as to common report, Vaneffa’s decla- 
ration to her admired Cadenus, may without 1 violence be in- 
terpreted into a gentle demand of thofe tender affections, 
which, from the current of his behaviour towards her, fhe 
* hada “ieht to exnect,’ 

The reader will again obferve, that this uncommon defender 
of reputations, has actually left the Dean’s, in this article, 
much worfe than he found it. He thinks it very pro- 
bable, that Cadenus might not only have fighed and lan- 
guifhed before Vaneffa, and have written to her, but have 
vowepD alfoto her. Take the word in any fenfe on this 
fide that of a rake, and it muft mean, at leaft, a formal and 
folemn declaration of his paffion for her. If the Dean could 
‘not have been connected with her, why did he make this 
folemn declaration? If he could, as her paffion was ftrong for 
him, why did he not fuJfl his — The auther al- 
lows fhe * had a right to expect? i 

Hitherto, in our opinion, oe Dean ttands iniexcufable; 
nor fee we reafon to think otherwife from the author's con- 
clufion of his fubject. 

© Mrs. E/ther Vanhomrigh was engaged, I think, ina law- 
‘ fuit with her father’s executor; w ‘hich, among other _ 
© an 
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‘ and defalcations in her revenue, obliged her to live retired 
< in a frugal manner. She was intimately acquainted, how- 

« ever, with many families of rank and fortune in Dubin. (a 

‘ city as worthily remarkable for the unblemifhed honour of 
« the female world, as for the contempt which is thrown uni- 

« yerfally upon any particular perfon, who has given the leaft 

‘ colour to be fufpected of an intrigue) and more efpecially 

« fhe often vifited the late Mrs. Conolly, a lady of great deco- 

‘rum, and very high reputation; where fhe ufed to mect 
¢ with abundance of good company; which was one induce- 
‘ ment for repeating her vifits there more frequently perhaps 
« than any where elfe. She was, I believe, not averfe from 
‘ being acquainted with men of learning and abilities: the 
‘ late Bifhop of Cloyne, the late Judge Lind/ay, and the Lord 
‘ Chief Juftice Marlay, were among the number of her 
¢ friends. 

¢ For fome time after Mifs Vanhomrigh returned to Jreland, 
fhe was frequently vifited by Dr. Sw:ft; whofe delight was 
to fee what progrefs fhe made in literature, and particularly 
¢ to re-examine her in thofe books which he had recommend- 
‘ ed to her perufal in former days. But the Doétor, ob- 
‘ ferving that her paffion for him rather increafed than dimi- 
‘ nifhed, became from the year 1716, abundantly more fpar- 
¢ ing in his vifits; and, by all efforts and diffuafives in his 
‘ power, vainly endeavoured to eftrange her thoughts from 
‘ all romantic ideas. Among other difluafives to Vaneffa, he 
‘ ventured fo far in the fummer of the year 1716, as to pay 
‘ her a vifit, in company with Mr. Dean Winter, who was 
‘ her profeffed admirer; than which it is impoffible that any 
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thing could have been more grating to the foul of this ena- 
moured fair; as it was equal in appearance to a manifeft 
refignation of all right and claim to her affections. This 
gentleman, who had an eftate of fix or eight hundred pounds 
per annum, belide three hundred pounds a year preferments 
in the church, made fome overtures of marriage to Mifs 
Vanhomrigh about this period of time: but her affections 
were {fo entirely devoted to her old preceptor, that fhe would 
not fo much as hearken to his propofal. I fhall only ob- 
ferve, how unreafonable it is to imagine, that Dean Winter, 
agentleman of fortune, who by all accounts was far from 
not being fufficiently ftocked with pride, would have made 
* propofals of marriage to any woman, * that was happy in 
** thethoughts of being Swi/t’s concubine.” Neither by any 
* fort of periuafions, altho’ frequently folicited, would Mifs 
* Fanhomrigh confent to receive the addrefles of Dr. Price, 
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¢ who lived at Cellbridge, and muft have been acquainted with 
* her whole ftory and character. 

‘f have been aflured, that Mifs Vanhomrigh was in her 
¢ general converfe with the world, as far from encouraging 
“ any ftile of addrefS, inconfiftent with the rules of honour 
* and good-breeding, as any woman alive. Neither can it be 
© faid, if any conclufions may be drawn from het appeararice 
« and behaviour in /re/and, that fhe was either a vain woman, 
¢ or fond of drefs; altho’ fhe was extremely nice and delicate 
* as well in the clearlinefs of her perfon, as in every thing 
‘ fhe wore. Her only misfortune was, that fhe had a paffion 
© for Dr. Swift, which was not to be conquered ; altho’ it is 
‘ a point inconteftible, that Dr. Swift had never once made 
* her the moft diftant overtures of marriage. And this paffion 
* (her friends, I hope, will excufe me for afferting it) was, in 
* all probability, the remote caufe of her death. She lan- 
‘ ouifhed, I think, for fome years, and fell into a confump- 
“tion; neither, as I have heard, was fhe convinced that Dr, 
© Swift was married to Mrs. ‘Fohnfon, until about two months 
* before her deceafe. She was at laft carried off by a fever in 
* the year 1723, and in the 37th year of her age. 

* Thus died at Cellbridge, worthy of an happier fate, the 
© celebrated Mrs. Ether Vanhomrizh, a martyr to love and 
© conttancy.’ 

How aftonifhing is it to find, in a profeffed defence of the 
Dean’s conduct to Vaneffa, an aflertion, that ‘it 1s a point in- 
* conteftable, that Dr. Swift had never made her the moft di- 
« itant overtures of marriage ;’ yet he had vow_Ep to her his 
affections. Where is the honour, where the ju/fice of treat- 
ing a woman of mode/fy and reputation in this manner: or, in- 
deed, axy woman, not a/ready ruined, if even then ? 

But the wortt of all is, that ¢ this paffion (raifed by the 
fishing, languifhing, writing, VOWING, "a was in all 
* probability the remote caufe of her death.’ It would be 
barbarous, to the higheft degree, even to imagine that the 
Dean ever conceived things would come to this length. 
But, furely, when Vaneffa, whofe paffion was not in/lanta- 
neous, but gradually raifed by the converfation, fighs, and vows 
of her i7fiamer, could retain it under the moft cruel difappoint- 
ments, nor guit it but with “fz, the Dean’s behaviour to her, 
efpecially in the commencement of their connections, appears 
nuw much more éécé than it has hitherto been reprefented. 

We are now come to chapter XII. where the author thinks 
proper to begin with the obfervator. This anonymous writer, 
whole performance has pafled our examination in the Review 
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for Fuly 1754, took upon him to defend the Dean from fome 
charges which Lord Orrery had thrown into his Remarés. 
But, tho’ writing on the fame fide with our author, the Ob- 
fervator has not the luck to ftand fairer in his good graces than 
the earl, or to meet with lefs grofs treatment. We fhall pafs 
by a confiderable part of Mr. Swif?’s defcant upon this author, 
4s it contains little more than a recapitulation of occurrences 
in the Dean’s life, which had been already mentioned. 

And now the Dean appears in political life. This part of 
the performance is well worth perufal, as it abounds with me- 
moirs in which feveral fecrets of the minifterial cabinet in thofe 
times, are laid open, as well as the Dean’s more private con- 
nections with thofe at the helm. 

Mr. Swift appears to be in excellent fpirits through the 
whole of this fubje&: for, behold! to the honour of the fa- 
mily, * the miniftry courted a Swift to be their champion and 
‘ protector.’ 

‘ Swift,’ fays he, * confcious of his great abilities, and that 
‘he was not obliged to the miniftry for any the leaft favour, 


‘how mueh foever they had been obliged to him for his care ~ 


‘and protection, treated every one of them round, juft in 
‘ what ftile and manner he thought convenient. ‘The mini- 
‘ ftry, who were themfelves men of wit and penetration, bore 
‘with his temper, and foothed him in his greateft irregulari- 
‘ties. Had they ventured to have acted otherwife, they knew 
‘in their fouls that he would have taken horfe the next 
‘morning; and, carelefs of their fate, expofed them to the 
‘ fury of their enemies. But this fpirit of dominion, which 
‘ more or lefs gave a tin¢ture to all his converfation and be- 
‘ haviour throughout his whole life, was fuffered freely to pa(s, 
‘under the foft and gentle appellation of wit and humour. 
“ T dined to-day,” faith he, ‘* with Mr. Secretary St. Fobn : 
“ T went to the court of requefts at noon, and fent Mr. Har- 
“ ly into the houfe to call the fecretary, to let him know I 
“ would not dine with him, if he dined late.” Where do 
‘you find in the Roman, the Grecian, the Perfick, the Affy- 
‘ rian, the 4gyptian, or the Punick ftory, any champion, or 
* protector of a miniftry, alive and fpirited to fuch an exalted 
‘degree, as to command the firft minifter of ftate to call out 
* the fecretary from the important bufinefs of his king and coun- 
* try, upon fo bootlefs an affair? But, a {pirit of liberty, or, in 
* other words, a juft and true notion of inherent wifdom and for- 
* titude, will bear up the pofleflor, like the hand of an angel, and 
encourage him to things which are wild, ftrange, and amazin 
‘ . ; 
to flaves and Alatterers, and all the inferier clailes of wretch- 
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‘ed human kind. Agreeable to the fame fpirit, ** The mi. 
“© niftry,” faith the Doctor, ** are good honeft hearty fellows: 
I ufe them like dogs, becaufe I expect they will ufe me fo, 
They call me Aothing but Fonathan; and I taid I believed 
they would leave me ‘fonathan as they found me, and that 
“¢ T never knew a miniftry do any thing tor thofe whom they 
“¢ make companions of their pleafures: and I believe you wilj 
*¢ find it fo; but I care not.” 

¢ At the hours that Swift was not engaged tn political af- 
© fairs, he laughed, he played, he amufed himfelf with every 
¢ whim and vagary that floated on the furiace of his imagina- 
‘tion. ‘* Secretary St. Fobn,” (faith he) ** would needs have 
“© me dine with him to-day; and there I found three perfons 
«© | never faw, two I had no acquaintance with, and one [ 
«¢ did not care for: fo I left them early, and came home, it 
“© being no day to walk, but fcurvy rain and wind. The 
<< fecretary tells me he has put a cheat upon me; for Lord 
‘© Peterborough {ent him twelve dozen flafks of burgundy, on 
‘© condition that I fhould have my fhare; but he never was 
‘¢ quiet till they were all gone ; fo I reckon he owes me thirty- 
“¢ fix pounds.” But, in a few days after, Swft in a pleafant 
‘ manner took ample fatisfaction of the fecretary: For, “I 
“« dined to-day,” (/aith he) ** with Mr. Secretary St. Fobn, on 
* condition 1 might chufe my company, which were Lord 
“© Rivers, Lord Carteret, Sir Thomas Manjell, and Mr. Lewis; 
“ T invited Adafham, Hill, Sir ‘fohn Stanley, and George Gran- 
ville, but they were engaged; and I did it in revenge of his 
«© having fuch bad company when | dined with him before: 
“© fo we laughed, Sc.” This puts me in mind cf an acci- 
¢ dent which happened at Wind/or. ** The court here,” faith 
© the Doétor, ‘* have got by the end a good thing I faid to the 
“¢ fecretary fome weeks ago. He fhewed me his bill of fare, 
“¢ to tempt me to dine with him: poh, faid I, I value not 
‘« your bill of fare; give me your bill of company. Lord 
‘¢ ‘Treafurer was mightily pleaied, and told it every body as 
“¢ a notable thing.” 

© But further; Swift was a man of fuch exalted fpirit and 
‘ fire, that if a benefit defigned him were not accompanied 
« with elegance and grace in the manner of propofing it, he 
“ would fcorn the intended favour, and refent it as an affront. 
© He quarrelled with his friend Harley on a pundtilio of this 
‘kind. ‘* Mr. Harley,” faith he, ‘* defired me to dine with 
‘¢ him again to-day, but I refufed him; for I fell out with 
‘© him yefterday, and will not fee him again till he makes me 


** amends.” But to come tothe point. *¢ 1 was this morn 
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« jng early,” faith he, ‘* with Mr. Zewis of the fecretary’s 
“ office, and faw a letter Mr. Harley had fent him, defiring 
«© to be reconciled ; but I was deaf to all intreaties, and have 
« defired Lewis to go to him, and let him know that I expect 
« further fatisfaction. Jf we let thefe great miniflers pretend 
“ too much, there wll be no governing them. He promifes to 
«“ make me eafy, if I will but come and fee him; but I won’t, 
“ and he fhall do it by meflage, or 7 will caft him off. IT wilt 
“« tell you the caufe of our quarrel when I fee you, and refer 
« jt to yourfelves. In that he did fomething which he intend- 
“ed for atavour, and [ have taken it quite otherwife, dif- 
« liking both the thing and the manner, and it has heartily 
“ vexed me; and all I have faid is truth, tho’ it looks like 
« jeft: and I abfolutely refufed to /ubmit to his intended fa- 
“ your, and expect further fatisfaction.” But in a few days 
« after he fays, ** I have taken Mr. Harley into faveur again.” 
At the conclufion of the Dean’s political life, the author re- 
turns to his avgry mood. ‘The obfervator is charged with 
throwing out * fome malignant flanders,’ among others, ¢ that 
‘ Swift allowed his mother a confiderable penfion.’? Tho’ the 
Obfervator is candid enough to point out this ¢ as a fure indi- 
‘cation of Swift’s filial picty,’ our author is very much out of 
humour with him for it; and feems lefs concerned about the 
Dean’s filial piety, than that it fhould be thought a defcendant 
of Erick the Forefter, and the mother of a Swift, ftood in necd 
of a penfion.. He denies the fact in the following terms : 
© That Swift allowed his mother a confiderable penfion, or 
any penfion at all, is really a caftle in the air, without any 
ground to fupport it; the account of her flender income, 
and other means that were contrived to make her life eafy 
and comfortable, being thofe only which I have already 
mentioned in their proper place. Her revenue, it is certain, 
was not very confiderable ; and yet fo far was the Doétor’s 
mother from wanting a penfion, that fhe bequeathed fome 
fortune to her daughter: but unto what value that fortune 
amounted, is, I declare, totally beyond my conjecture. Ne- 
verthelefs, be it great, or be it {mall, it feemeth to have been 
worth her attention. For, in a letter to Mrs. Fohnfon from 
Dr. Swift, dated ‘fan. 1, 1710-11, are thefe words; ** Mrs. 
“* Fenton has writ me another letter about fome money of hers 
“in Lady Giffard’s hands, that is intrufted to me by my 
“ mother, not to come to her hutband.”” dt is true, indeed, 
* that Stuzft ufed to make his ‘mother prefents of coffee, and 
* paiticularly of chocolate, which fhe was extremely fond of; 
* and it was ufual with her to make ber fon prefents of litde 
* nee 
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© neceflaries that were of her own making. Such was the 
© affectionate intercourfe that fublifted between them,’ 

The Odjervator falls again under Mr. Swif?’s difpleafure, 
for aflerting that the Dean £ gave penfions to his neareft re. 
© lations” To refute this he takes up above two Pages in 
defcribing the fituation and circumftances of the Joétor’s re- 
Jations, when he came to the deanery in 1713. All of thefe, 
one excepted, as he reprefents them, had no occation for the 
Dean’s generofity, and were above accepting it: and that his 
argument may not lofe a jot of ftrength, he confeijes it had 
been more prudent to conceal that ¢ the family of the Swrfis 
‘ in general were upon no terms of friendfhip with the Doctor, 
‘ nor he with them; at lealt after his return to Jredand upon 
© the queen’s death,’ 

What the Dean thought fit in his life-time to prefent, and 
what his high-fpirited relations condefcended to accept, Mr, 
Swift brings to accgunt as follows: 

‘ The only prefents which Dr. Swift ever made in his life, 
befide what hereatter fhall be acknowledged, to any man 
of his name and family, were a bundle of ofiers, and half a 
dozen young cherry-trees, to his coufin Deane Swift, when he 
was planting his garden near fifty years ago; and an Elzevir 
Virgil, in the year 1738, to one of the prefent generation. 
© However, indeed, there were fome three or four, among 
the women of the family, whom the Doétor greatly re- 
garded: but, excepting to that one perlon, whom every 
body knows to have been his intimate friend, and who upon 
all occafions acknowledges her obligations to him, and is 
pleafed in doing fo, he never gave to the value of ten pounds 
to all the reft; unlefs it were a feal, a ring, or fome little 
toy, which he thought would be acceptable to a young 
perfon. What he hath left in his will is already public, and 
therefore I fhall avoid repeating it. 

© But further, the Obtervator is pleafed, without any rea- 
‘ fon or provocation, to reproach the author of thefe papers, 
‘ if I do not greatly mifunderftand him, with the moft hellith 
* ingratitude to Dr. Swift. Strange, incredible, and amaz- 
‘ ing, to all thofe who are acquainted with the fortunes oi 
* Mr. §. and his connection with the doctor! This, how- 
€ ever, is no place for inferting the annals of twenty years, 
‘ or telling a long, various, and complicated ftory. 1 fhail 
‘ therefore only obferve, that Mr. 8. freely acknowledges to 
* have received from Dr. Swift in prefents of books and toys 
to the value of eight pounds, at the higheft computation: 
The Doctor alfo gave him a picture of the late duke of Ur- 
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¢ mond, and left him. in his will a filver ftandifh; which are 
¢ all the favours of any kind he ever received at his hands. 
¢ But for obligations ;—(whatever he could fay in relation to 
< himfelf on the other fide of the queftion, a point which by 
‘ no means concerneth the public to be inquifitive about) he 
‘ never had one obligation, or the colour of an obligation, 
‘to Dr. Swift, in his whole life.” : | 

After employing four pages more upon an affair which con- 
cerns only the Ob/ervator and himfelf, Mr. Swift brings ‘us 
to chapter XIII. with which his work concludes. 

In this we have a fummary fketch of the Dean’s character; 
a complete account of it (fo inconfiftent and extravagant were 
many parts of his behaviour) will, perhaps, never appear. 

Inthis opinion, Mr. Swift begins this his concluding chap- 
ter ; from which, with his permiffion, we fhall make a few ex- 
traéts, as, in all likelihood, we fhall have no more accounts 
of the Dean, unlefs the NoBLE Remarker, and the Ob/ervator, 
fhall think Mr. Swift worth an anfwer. | 

To proceed then: ¢ The character of Swift is upon the 
‘ whole fo exceedingly ftrange, various, and perplexed, that 
‘] am afraid it can never be drawn up with any degree af 
‘ accuracy ; the materials for it, neverthclefs, are moft of them 
© to be collected from his own writings. I fhall therefore con- 
‘ tent myfelf with remarking fome few particulars, which have 
‘ occurred to my thoughts upon this occafion; without re- 
¢ capitulating what I have faid before, or indeed venturing to 
‘ expofe my own want of judgment, in attempting the Fei. 
‘ neation of a character, which hath entirely baffled all endea- 
‘ vours which have been hitherto made, either by friends or 
© enemies. 

‘ Swift’s natural temper feemeth to have been a miraculous 
* compound of the placid and the fevere. The placid fre- 
‘ quently had the fuperiority in his breaft, and the fevere in 
‘ its turn, when excited by the follies and corruptions of hu- 
* man kind, as frequently the predominance. 

© He was by nature of a {pirit wonderfully exalted. His 
* pride, if pride it muft be called, was of a turn peculiar to 
‘himfelf. “* My Lord*,” (faith he) ** what I would have 
“ faid of fame, is meant of fame which a man enjoys in his 
“life; becaufe I cannot be a great lord, I would acquire 
“ what is akind of /ub/idium; I would endeavour that my 
“ betters fhould feek me by the merit of fomething diftin- 
“ guifhable, inftead of my fecking them.” A point which he 

really valued himfelf highly upon throughout his whole life, but 

* Pope, Vol. IX. Lett. 41. to Lord Baling broke. 

Review, April 1755. S € ef. 
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¢ efpecially after he had arrived to the full enjoyment of his 
‘fame. ‘* Mr. Gay,” faith he, *‘ will tell you, [the dutche(s 
© of Queenfbury] “ that a namelefs perfon fent me eleven mef- 
*¢ fages before I would yield to a vifit: I mean a perfon to 
“© whom he is infinitely obliged, for being the occafion of the 
<¢ happinefs he now enjoys under the protection of my lord 
«© duke and your grace *.” His whole deportment was of a 
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piece with thefe ideas; neither would he have ftooped to 


« converfe with the greateft monarch in Europe, upon any 


terms lower than equality. 

‘ He knew to a point the refpect that was due unto him; 
which he took care to exact without any fort of abatement, 
You may obferve, from one particular inftance, with what 
quicknefs he refented any failure in good manners, proper! 
fo called. An Englifh clergyman, that was appointed bifhop 
of fome diocefe in Jre/and, fent his fervant one morning to 
the Dean, to beg the favour of him to order St. Patrict’s 
cathedral to be got ready againft the next Sunday for his 
confecration; but the Doétor would by no means grant his 
requeft: however, he thought proper to fay, he would or- 
der the church to be in readinefs againft the Sunday follow- 
ing. When the fervant was gone, the Door told a friend 
that was with him, he could as well have had the church 
ready againft the next, as againft the following Sunday; but, 
faid he, my reafon for refufing to grant that gentleman’s re- 
queft was, becaufe he ought to have come himfelf, and not 
fent his fervant to me upon fuch a meflage. 

‘ Neither could he endure to be treated with any fort of fa- 
miliarity ; or, that any man living (his three or four old ac- 
quaintances in Exgland, with whom he correfponded to the 
laft, only excepted) fhould rank himfelf in the number of 
his friends. I remember there was a young perfon of qua- 
lity, a godd many years ago, who upon fome occafion or 
other, I forget what it was, ventured to addrefs the Doétor 
in the ftile of Dear Swift, and afterwards cal] himéfelf the 
Doétcr’s friend. When the Dean opened his epiftle, which, 
if I miftake not, was defigned as a compliment, his indigna- 
tion took inftant fire: Dear Swift! faid he, what mon- 
ftrous familiarity is here! But, when he found the writer of 
the epiftte had called himfelf his friend, he was out of all 
patience. My friend! my friend! faid the Doétor, pih, 


pfha, my friend! But—(faid he, recolleGting himfelf ) he 
is a lord, and fo let it pafs.— 


* Pope, Vol. 1X. Lett. st. 
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© Swift was not only above all tin@lure of envy in his com- 
pofition, but his talents were fo great, that he was totally 
fuperior to the emulation of all inferior wits: they every 
one of them bowed down to him as unto the viceroy 
of Apollo. 

‘ The demon of malice was alfo a ftranger to his heart : 
and well it might ; for if at any time he was attacked with 
injurious treatment, he never {mothered his revenge, like a 
way-laying coward, until a fafer opportunity ; but, like a 
brave and generous {pirit, knocked down his adver ary di- 
rectly on the {pot.— 

‘ Swift was certainly a man of great ambition, altho’ he 
denies it in two or three feveral paflages of his writings: 
but his ambition, ever directed by the rules of honour, was 
of a noble exalted ftrain, worthy to be cherifhed in the breaft 
of an angel.— . 

‘ It is certain, that without avarice, properly fo called, 
Swift had fome defire for wealth: but many were his in- 
ducements out of the common road for procuring riches to 
himfelf. He had obferved, that all things were running to 
wreck and ruin inthe kingdom of /re/and, particularly tithes, 
wherein confifted almoft his whole revenue: he had obferv- 
ed, that dulne/s was the confequence of poverty *; that people’s 


Jolicitude about their own affairs perpetually filled their thoughts, 


and difturbed their converfation +; that wealth is L berty, 
and Liberty is @ bleffing fitteft for a philofopher.—Gay, faith 
he, ts @ flave, ju/t by two thoufand pounds too little:—And 
Horace was of my mind—and let my Lord [Bolingbroke] con- 
tradi him if he dares}. Upon thefe principles it was, that 
Swift recommended ceconomy, and the purfuit of wealth, 
to his deareft friends. But in truth Swift himfelf was of 
fich a temper, that he could not live /ine dignitate; he de- 
clares that it would kill him in a month. — Befides, he could 
not endure to make any abatements in his liberalities |. His 
ideas were noble, vaft, and extenfive; they ran wild and 
various, through unbeaten paths; inftead of contracting, 
like a ftoic, his occafions for wealth, he rather was fond to 
create new channels for his expences. ‘* Your wants,” 
(faith he, to Pope) ** are fo few, that you need not be rich 


to fupply them; and my wants are fo many, that a king’s 
** feven millions of guineas would not fupport me §.” What 
* a glorious thought in a patriot fpirit, that was liberal to 


6 


profufion ! 


* Pipe, Vol. IX. Lett. 421. t Jb. Vol. IX. Lett. so. t U5, 


Vol. IX. Lett. 33. 2a. Vol. VIIT.p. 408. § 7b. Vol. IX: Lett. 1. 
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© Swift, in his private character, was a man of fine addrefs, 
and perfectly well bred: he knew to a point all the modes 
and variations of complaifance and politenefs. And yet his 
manners were not framed like the manners of any other 
mortal: but, corrected by general obfervation, and adapted 
to his own peculiar turn of genius, they fhone forth, always 
enlivened more or lefs with fome fpirit of dominion, in a 
blaze of politenefs, fo inimitably, and fo determinately his 
own, that in effect they feemed to be the refult of pure na- 
ture, uncopied from any the brighteft, or the faireft original. 
© Swift talked a great deal in all companies, without en- 
erofling the converfation to himfelf. His rule of politenefs 
in this cafe was, that every man had a right to fpeak for a 
minute, and when that minute was out, if no body elfe took 
up the difcourfe, after a fhort paufe of two or three mo- 
ments, the fame perfon had an equal right with any of the 
reft of the company, to fpeak again, and again, and again, 
and fo on during the whole evening. His chief delight, 
however, was to entertain, and to be entertained, in {mall 
circles; which he liked the better, if two or three women 
of good underftanding happened to be of the party ; the de- 
licacy of their fentiments, like the delicacy of their frame, 
being in all likelihood providentially defigned to embellith 
and refine our converfation, as well as to {mooth and polifh 
the roughnefs of our nature: which indeed is remarked 'y 


© Swift himfelf, in his letter to my Lord Treafurer Oxford. 
<¢ Since the women,” faith he, ‘* have been left out of all 


<¢ meetings, except parties of play, or where worfe defigns 
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“¢ are carried on, our converfation hath very much degene- 
ee 


rated *,” But in the character of a tete a tete companion, 
according to the beft judgment that I can form of his great 
abilities, if I may be allowed the expreffion, he rather ex- 
celled himfelf. Few that are equal to him in that refpect, 
perhaps none that are his fuperiors, can be found upon earth. 
He was by no means in the clafs with thofe, who pour down 
their eloquence like a torrent, driving all before it. Far 
from any defires of that fort, he equally loved to fpeak, and 
loved to hearken: like Fal/faff, he not only had wit him- 
felf, but frequently was the caufe of wit in others.— 

‘ If any point, whether religious, moral, or political, hap- 
pened when he was prefent to be controverted in a circle 
of his acquaintance, he was fond to liften with great at- 
tention to the merits of the argument: and, if any doubt 
remained, after a fair difcuffion of the point, he would re- 

* Vol. [V. p. 245. 
‘ capitulate 
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‘ capitulate the fum of what had been faid, then ftate the 
‘ matter in the cleareft light, and appeal unto the unbiafled 


‘ jaime of the youngeft perfon in company. 
6 


we confider Dr. Swift in his character as a divine and 

‘ a Chriftian, we hall find him, altho’ not fo graye, yet at 
‘ leaft as perfect, as the moft famous of his cotemporaries. 
¢ His firft fetting out in the world may be thought fomewhat 
age. We 
religion 

‘ were fo extremely delicate, that he could not but entertain 
‘ fomefcruple, notwithftanding his fortune was very {mall, of en- 
‘ tering into the church merely for fupport; altho’ it is plain, 
‘ that he had early feparated himfelf to the work of the miniftry: 


‘ but, as foon as he had an opportunity of living, without 
‘ being driven into the church for a maintenance, he returned 


¢ fingular, in this prophane, hypocritical, corrupted 
‘ are aflured, from his own accounts, that his ideas 


wn 
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from Moore-Park to Ireland, and took holy orders, He 
was of a genius thoroughly well adapted for the improve- 
ment of any congregation whatever, his arguments being 
always clear, cogent, and fatisfactory: but, furely, thofe 
improved, extenfive, abilities, which rendered him at once 
the delight and the admiration of the world, were never de- 
figned by his creator to be confined within the narrow li- 


‘ In his character as Dean of St. Patrick’s he was perfeatly 
regular and exemplary. He went for many years to church 


5 
¢ 


5 3 





‘6 

‘ every morning; generally preached in his turn; and, as 
§ the Odb/ervator remarks, conftantly attended the holy facrament, 
© which he confecrated and adminiftred in perfon; an office 
‘ which, it is faid, that he performed with abundance of grace 
‘ and devotion. His phytficians, indeed, Jong before his death, 
‘ preffed him to forbear attending in his cathedral, St. Patrich’s 
‘ church, which is unhappily fubject to the inundation of a 
‘ little dirty river, being almoft perpetually damp the whole 
‘ winter, and frequently fo at other times of the year; never- 
‘ thelefs he continued his old practice for a great while, in 
* fpight of all their remonftrances, until he found by repeated 
* colds and experience, that he could bear it no longer. In 
‘ all bufinefs relating to his chapter, he purfued their public 
* intereft with firmnefs and conftancy. He befides took as 
* much care to regulate his choir, as if he himfelf had really 
* and truly fome regard for mufic: but in this particular he was 
always guided by the opinion of thofe who were fuppofed to 
* have been judges of harmony. And, that his choir‘might 
‘do their duty, particularly on Sunday nights, when variety 
‘ of the better fort ufually came to hear the anthem, he con- 


* ftantly 
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{tantly went to church himfelf. ‘This puts me in mind of 
an anecdote which happened in thofe times. Av idle, care. 
lefs fellow, but an excellent finger, and one of the beft pertor- 
mers belonging to his cathedral, having laboured for fome time 
under the higheft difpleafure of the Dean, was forced to ab- 
fent himfelf trom the church, and keep entirely out of his 
fight. But at laft, one Sunday evening, having ventured 
into the finging-loft, full in the view of the Dean, he be- 
gan that particular anthem, // hither frall I go, whither fhall 
I go, whither fhall I fly, from thy prefence? ‘To jail, you 
dog you, to jail, faid the Doctor, in a voice loud enough 
to be heard by many that were about him. But, the next 
morning he forgave the poor finner, on his promife of 
amendment. 

© In his private character as a man of religion, he appears 
to have been a great and fhining exathple of Chri/fian faith 
and morals. In himfelf he was chafte, fober, and tempe- 
rate: I remember he once told me occafionally, that he 
never had been drunk in his life. In his general behaviour, 
he was open, free, difengaged and chearful: in his deal- 
ings with the world, he was honeft and fincere: in reliev- 
ing the poor and the diftrefied, he was liberal to profufion ; if 
denying himfelf and throwing upon the waters above a third 
part of his income, will entitle him to the character of being 
exceedingly generous. With regard to his faith, he was 
truly orthodox; which [ aflert in oppofition to a late felf- 
conceited polythei/?, not worthy to be named, who declares 
the doctor to have been fuch another pagan as_ himéelf. 
Moreover, he was regular, exceedingly regular, as I have 
hinted before, in all his duties to God, efpecially in attend- 
ing the public worfhip ; yet {till without any parade, or co- 
lour of oftentation. 

Mr. Swift clofes the whole with an apology for what im- 


perfections may be found in his performance ; and hopes ‘to 


® 


a 


efcape the cenfure of the public, altho’ he cannot be fo vain 
as to expect their approbation.’ P 
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ArT. xxxit. A Vindication of the Hiftories of the Old and New 





Teftament. Part 11. Wherein the Mofaical hiftory of the 
creation and deluge is philofophically explained; the errors in 
the prefent theory of the tides detected and reétified : together 
with fome remarks on the plurality of worlds. In a feries of 
letters to a young nobleman. Adorned with feveral explana- 


tory cuts. By Dr. RobertClayton, Lord Bifhop of Clogher. 
Bvo. 2s. Baldwin, &c, 
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UR learned and ingenius author’s principal view in thefe 

Jetters, is to account for thofe petrifications of fea- 
fhells, which are fo frequently found in the bowels of the 
earth. As the opinion, which he thinks moft probable, has 
been much controverted, even fo much as to bring the truth 
of the Mofaical account, both with regard to the creation of 
the world, and the deluge of Noah, into queftion; the tho- 
rough purfuit of his fubjeét leads him, not only into the confi- 
deration of that deluge, but of the firft formation of this earth 
which we inhabit. Accordingly, in the firft and fecond let- 
ters, he confiders the fentiments of the principal perfons who 
have written upon the fubject, vz. Dr. Burnet, Dr. Wood- 
ward, Mr. Whifton, Mont. Buffon, and Monf. Le Cat, and 
points out the errors and defects of their refpective fyftems. * 


In 


* All thefe, except the two laft, are of opinion, that thofe ma- 
rine remains were occafioned by the univerfal deluge, which is alfo 
the opinion of our author, tho’ he differs very materially from them 

in other refpeéts. Buffon and Le Car, fuppofe that thefe remains 
are not the effect of the univerfal deluge, but prior thereto. See 
Review, vols. III. and [V. where a full account of this fyitem is 
given. However they all agree, that thefe foffile fhells, &c. are real- 
ly the remains of animals formerly eaifting, and depofited among 
other bodies by fome inuadation of water. 

There is, however, another opinion, not mentioned by his lord- 
fhip, whichis, that thefe bodie-, tho’ refembling ever fo exa&tly the 
fhells of fithes, &%c. yet never were in the fea at all: but that the 
firlt femina of the fea fhells, corals, and other fubitances, being 
carried by the fea waters, through fubterranean paflages, into all 
parts of the earth, even into the higheft mountains, have been lefe 
in vaft numbers, and growing there among other {tony matter, have 
arrived at their true bulk and figure, but in a itony fubftance. The 
learned Lan ius has written a treatife exprefly on this fubje&t; and 
after examining the arguments of thofe who look upon them as of 
marine origin, and brought thither by the deluge, and alfo thofe 
who will have them to be produced from /emina, feems to approve 
of the latter. 

The fubftance of this hypothefis is as follows: That the fenfible 
and perfecily formed feeds, or principles of grcwth of thell-fithes, 
and other fea productions, being extremely final] and light, are raifed 
from among the flefh of putrid, or at lezft of dead, fith of thefe 
kinds; and, bv their extreme lightnefs, wafted up and down in the 
water, and fome of them raiied with the vapours into the air ; where 
they alfo fluétuate about, tll received into the pores of the earth, 
and are there alfo wafted about, by a variety of accidents, through 
the fiflures of the feveial ftrata, till they find fome bed or matrix 
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In the third letter his lordfhip endeavours to vindicate the 
Mijaical account of the creation, and compares the aflertidngs 
of Mofes in the hiftory given us both of the creation: of the 
world, and of the deluge, with the dictates of true philofo- 
phy. He is of opinion, that AZ/es received the book of -Ge. 
nefis by infpiration from God, as well with regard to the 
matter of fact mentioned in it, as: to the materials and 
the art of writing, whereby they were recorded; and that it 
was written by A/Zo/es during his retirement in the wildernefs 
of Sinai, when he fled out of Evyt for fear of the refentment 
of Pharaoh, on his killing an Egyptian who was oppreffing an 
Hebrew. 

As to the art of literary writing, we are told, that it was 
not known either in Lvypt, or elfewhere, unti] about thetime 
of Mojes. What evidently proves this, our author thinks, 
is, that when Abraham {ent his favourite fervant to the city of 
Nabkor, his brother, in Ade/opotamia, to look for a wife for his 
fon: J/aac, he fent no letter with him, but only a meffage that 


proper for their growth or expanfion, where they remain, till by 
the mediation of the fubterrancan heat, their principles of growth 
are put in action, and their latent plaflic power excited. And that 
by means of its feminal aura, and the lapidific, or petrifying nature 
of the place where each lies, al! fuch fluid matter as is fit to make a 
part of its fubilance, is coliected to it, and petrified and hardened 
into ftone ; and confequently that a Rony body is thus formed, in 
the fame fhape and figure in which a fhelly one would ‘have been 
formed in the fea, where there would have been no petrifying prins 
ciple to have made it affume the nature of ftone. 

The fupporters of this hypothefis, in order to get over the argu- 
ments produced by tho!e who maintain the fyftem of the deluge, 
obferve, that as the deluge was univerfal, all places throughout the 
earth ought to have been furnifhed by it with foffil fhells; bat 
that experience abundantly fhews, that this is not the cafe, fince 
many large tracts of land have none. It is generally obferved, that 
the deluge only could carry fhells into the heart of mountains; but 
the affertors of this doctrine affirm, that this may be dane according 
to their fyftem, fince the /emiza of foflils may be as eafily fuftained 
in the air as thofe of plants and animals, and that they may be fo 
conveyed into the inmoit recefies of the earth, through pores and 
cracks, invifible to us; and that when depofited in a proper matrix, 
they eafily find nutriiijous matter, fince the ftony particles in the 
bowels of the earth are not greatly different from thofe found at the 
bottom of the fea. 

We have given the above hypothefis, becaufe it in fome meafure 
agrees with that of our author, with regard to the growth of foffils; 
tho’ jn other refpedts they are entirely ditferent, 
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was delivered by word of mouth. Whence it is plain, ac- 
cording to the bifhop, as Abraham had been in Egypt feveral 
years before the birth of his fon J/aac, and yet had not learned 
the art of literary writing, that this art was not then known 
in Egypt. ; 

¢ And about two hundred years after this,’ continues he, 
‘¢ when Fo/eph had difcovered himfelf to his brethren, and was 
‘ fending for his father Facob to come into Egypt, he did not 
¢ write a letter to his father, which it is probable he would 
‘ have done, had the art of literary writing been then practifed 
‘in Egypt, but only fent a meflage to his father by word of 
‘mouth, Gen. iv. 5, 1, 9, &e. 

¢ And, indeed, the probability is, that literary writing was 
¢ not practifed in Egypt until many years after the death of 
‘ Mofes; becaufe we have no hiftory of the tranfactions in 
‘ Egypt, in any profane author that can be depended upon, 
‘ until many years after Mofes was dead. For, as Sir J/aae 
¢ Newton, in his Chronology, very juftly remarks, before the ufe of 
‘ letters the names and a€tions of men could fcarce be remembered 
‘ above eighty or an hundred years after they were dead; and as 
‘ there is no certain hiftory either of Egypt, or of any other 
‘ part of the world, which can in the leait be depended upon 
‘ before that period of time, but what is in this book of 
© Genefis ; therefore, I take it for granted, that this book was 
‘ the firft that ever was written in the world. 

‘ And as that book giveth us an abftracét of the moft re- 
* markable occurrences which happened in the world, from 
‘ the very creation of it, to a little before the time of MZo/es; 
© the truth of which the learning and experience of every age 
‘ fince that time have been daily confirming, I take this to be 
‘ a {trong proof, if not a demonftration, of the divine infpira- 
‘ tion of the author. For, after the difperfion of the fons of 
© Noah, and the confufion of tongues at Babel, even fuppofing 
‘ the art of literary writing to be then known, how was it pof- 
‘ fible for any one perfon to know, or to be informed of what 
* was become of the reft of them? Unlefs you will alfo fup- 
* pofe fuch a perfon to have been infpired with the art of read- 
‘ ing all the characters, as well as fpeaking all the languages, 
‘upon earth. And, as we find by experience, that men had 
* not learning fufficient in thofe times to preferve the annals 
* of their own little feparate diftricts, how fhould any one 
* perfon be able to colleét or learn the difpofition of the feve- 
‘ ral defcendants of Shem, Ham, and ‘faphet, from the moft 
* weftern parts of Africa, to the mott eaftern parts of the king- 
§ dom of A/jria; when they could not underftand each other’s 
‘ Jan- 
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« language fufficiently to fupply one another with the neceffa. 
* ries of life? 

¢ Let any one read the hiftory of Herodotus, the firft hifto- 
rian who giveth us any tolerable account of thofe early times, 
and he will find a number of falfhoods and errcrs in that 
performance; altho’ he lived above a thoufand years after 
Mofes, when the art of literary writing was become com. 
mon, and was every where practifed; when arts and f{ciences 
had been greatly improved, and the knowledge of languages 
had been communicated from one nation to another, by the 
means of that traffic and commerce which had been carried 


tions. And neverthelefs, altho’ Herodstus was undoubted] 
an honeft, able, and inquifitive man, and may be depended. 
on, whenever he aflerted any thing upon his own knowledge, 
yet when he fpeaketh from tradition and the report of other 
perfons, how imperfect, how fabulous, is the acccunt which 
he giveth, even of the hiftory of the kings of Egypt, where 
he went himfelf in perfon in fearch of information ? 

¢ Whereas the works of Mo/es carry with them this inter- 
nal teftimony of their veracity, that he fpeaketh from no 
hear-fays, but like ome who had authority for what he faid, 
Not like a collector of hiftory from detzched pieces of tra- 
ditionary reports, but as a man well inftructed by fome one 
perfon, who was himilelf prefent in every tranfaétion that 
is there related. And who could that perfon be but fome 
one that was more than man???” 

In a pofticript to this letter, his lordfhip examines what Vol- 
taire has advanced in fupport of Lord Bolingbroke, in a pam- 
phlet entitled, A Defence of Lord Bolingbroke’s Letters, &¥c. af- 
ter which he proceeds, in his fourth, to vindica‘e the account 
which AZ/es gives of the creation and deluge, and endeavours 
to reconcile it with reafon and philofophy. He traces this 
terreftrial globe, which we inhabit, and confiders it in its firft 
exiftence as a ball compofed of air, water, and earth, encom- 
pafling cne another in feparate rata, according to their feve- 
ral denfities; and having followed it in its motion revolving 
round its own axis, and enlightened by the fun, he comes, 
in the fixth letter, to examine what would be the natural 
confequences of all this, in order to difcover what would be 
the natural operations of the fecond day’s creation. 

The firft of which, we are told, would be this: that the 

fun would, by the attractive power of its beams, exhale a 

uantigy of vapours from the furface of thofe waters which ex- 
panded themfelves over the face of the whole earth. Which 
Va- 
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on between them, both by fea and land, for many genera-. 
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vapours, thus exhaled by the fun, being, by the minutenefs: of 
their particles, made lighter than air, would be drawn off from 
the furface of the earth by the fuperior weight of the air, and 
would float in the air or atmofphere, and form themfelves into 
clouds according to their different denfities. So that when 
Mijfes declares, that God faid, on the fecond day, Let there be 
a firmament in the midft of the waters, and let it divide the wa- 
ters from the waters, the meaning is, according to our ingeni- 
ous author, Let the heavens, which were created in the begin-— 
ning, Now operate as an expanfe, or an expanded firmament, 
to {upport thefe vapours or clouds, and let it divide the waters 
inthe clouds from the waters on the earth. 

Having gone through the fix days work of the creation, and 
endeavoured to reconcile them with reafon, he goes on, in 
his feventh letter, to make fome further obfervations on the 
fubjeét, exhibits a plan of the antediluvian world, with another 
of the prefent world, as it is now delineated by the beft geo- 
graphers, and confiders the nature and effects of conftant and 
variable winds. “Towards the clofe of it he offers an expla- 
nation of a phenomenon, which he thinks has not yet been 
accounted for in a fatisfactory manner. 

‘ The phznomenon,’ fays he, ¢ is this, that between the 
tropics, notwithftanding the trade-winds that con{tantly blow 
there, when perfons are in a {hip within three or four leagues 
of the land, unlefs it be near.{ome head-iand or high pro- 
montory, they always meet with land-breezes by night, 
which blow right out from the Jand into the fea, whether it 
lieth to the eatt, weft, north, or fouth; and by day they meet 
with fea-breeze:, which have juft the contrary current, and 
blow right in upon the land. So that if it be an ifland, as 
for example, the ifland of Jamaica, the wind bloweth by 
night out of the middle of the ifland, as from a center, into 
the fea, towards all points of the compafs, at the fame time ; 
and in the day-time, wice verfa, the wind fets in from the 
fea upon the land, as to a center, from every part of the 
encircling element. 

‘ This matter of faét is particularly taken notice of, and 
confirmed by Dampier, in his voyages; who adds, that the 
land-breeze is much colder than the fea-breeze ; and that the 
hotteft time of the day in thofe places, is from nine to eleven 
of the clock in the morning, between the time of the two 
breezes, when it is generally calm. 

© The reafon of all which is this: that altho’ the terreftrial 
* part of this globe is, from its folidity, lefs fufceptible of heat 
and is of confequence colder than the aquatic, which is one 
© of 
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* of the caufes why the land-breeze, as Dampier obferveth, jg 
“ colder than the fea-breeze, yet is the earth, from the rough- © de 
« nefs of its furface, and the difpofition of its outward parts, ‘ pt 
| * more eafily heated by the immediate rays of the fun, which ‘ th 
. ¢ it imbibes, than the fea, whofe polifhed furface reflects them; ‘ol 
© and when once heated, rifes, from its folidity, toa oreater ‘tl 
"© degree of heat, than the water of the fea is capable of. . 
‘ ‘That the land is colder than the fea, is experimentally ma- ¢ fi 
© nifeft, from the continuance of froft and fnow on the mid- on 
© Jand, when it will not lie on, or near the fhore. And that ‘y 
€ the land, in the fame climate, is hotter in fummer, in pro- 6 
‘ portion to its diftance from the fea, is likewife manifett, ‘¢ 
© from undoubted experience; the fruits of the earth being ‘t 
© burnt up within land, at the fame time that there is an agiee- ‘t 

© able verdure on, and near the coafts of the fea. 

¢ Which things being thus premifed, the land and fea- no 
breezes before mentionsd are eafily accounted for. For let to 
us but fuppofe the fun to arife in tke morning, on any ifland ce 
between the tropics, which having in the preceding night, eX 
during the abience of the fun, grown cold, and chilled its ne 
encircling atmofphere, and condenfed all the air which came pl 
within the power of its influence, to a degree of cold greater la 


than that of the air which blew at fea; the fun, upon its 
approach at fun-rife, would warm the land until its atmol- p 
phere came to an equal degree of heat with the air at fea; i 
and then, from the equilibrium of the two atmofpheres, a a 
calm wo uld enfue, which might continue until towards ele- z 
ven o'clock, when the heat of the fun would be almoft in- t 
fupportable; at which time the fun, by its continual ap- ( 
proach, having raifed the land, together with its incumbent ( 
atmofphere, to a degree of warmth greater than whatthe | 
fea, with its atmo!phere, was capable of being excited te, 
then the air at fea, being lefs heated, and of confequence ) 
heavier than the air at Tand, would continually prefs from 
all fides on the air at Jand, in order to bring it to an equi- 
librium; which would occafion a continued “draught, or re- 
frefhing breeze of air from the fea towards the land, while 
the violent effect of the heat of the fun continued upon the 
ifland: but as that heat: decreafed, by the departure and de- 
cline of the fun, then the equilibrium of the two atmo- 
{fpheres, being again reftored, would produce a fecond calm 
in the evening; until the atmofphere of the ifland grew 
colder than the atmofphere of the fea, which it would do in 
fome time after the departure of the fun, when the earth be- 
ing returned to its natural coldnefs and chilneis, would ee’ 
¢ denic 
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« denfe its encircling atmofphere; which would in its tusn 
¢ prefs upon the warmer, and of confequence lighter, air of 
‘ the fea, and would occafion a continued draught or breeze 
‘ of air from the land towards the fea, on every fide of 
‘ the ifland. 

« And the reafon why this draught or breeze of air is not 
¢ felt near head-lands or high promontories is, becaufe the 
¢ motion of the air upon this occafion is too gentle to force its 
¢ way over high hills; but, as Mr. Dampier obferves, glides 
« gently along the furface of the earth, and is conducted in 
‘ currents through the vales and lower interftices of ground, 
¢ that lie between the hills, and from thence fteals out upon 
‘ the fea.’ 

In the eighth letter his lordfhip enquires into the phanome- 
non of the tides: what he advances upon this fubject appears 
to be extremely juft, as well as curious, but the fchemes ne- 
ceflary to illuftrate what he fays, will not allow us to give any 
extracts. In the ninth letter he endeavours to fhew why, in 
neighbouring mountains, the cavities of the one anfwer to the 
protuberances in the other, why their clefts are perpendicu- 
lar, and how they were formed at the deluge. 

Our author now comes, in his tenth letter, to explain that 
phenomenon of the petrification of fea-fhells and other foffils : 
in order to which he informs us, in the firft place, that dtones 
and minerals do not grow in the fame manner with plants 
and animals, by an inward fupply of nourifhment and increafe ; 
but by an outward acceffion and accretion of thofe particles of 
earth which are contiguous to them, by affimilating which by 
degrees into their own nature, they are thereby, at Jength, em- 
powered to turn them into perfect {tones or minerals. He had 
before dbferved, that generation, either with regard to the ani- 
mal, vegetable, or mineral fpecies, feems to confift in nothing 
elfe than the depofiting of feeds in a proper mzdus for their nu- 
trition. Hence proceeds, we are told, that infinite variety of 
foffils, which are every day dug out of the bowels of the earth, 
every one of which invariably purfuing one certain form and 
manner of texture peculiar to itfelf; and which, when reduced 
into particles of the fineft powder, ftill preferving its own {pe- 
cific and determinate form, is a demonftrable proof that the 
great author of nature hath not only given to each feed its 
own body, but hath alfo implanted in thefe feveral bodies a 
{trong and unalterable tendency towards forming them(felves 
into larger mafles of the fame kind, if not prevented by a force 
fuperior to their own. 
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His lordfhip obferves further, that water, by pafling gently, 


and with a very flow motion, through a quarry of ftone, ma 
be fo ftrongly impregnated with the feeds of petrification, and 
may acquire fo ftrong a petrifying quality, as not only to turn 
fome of its own particles, but any thing that lies ftill and 
quiefcent in its way, into ftone. 


Having taken a fhort furvey of petrification in general, he 


proceeds to account for the phenomenon of petrified fhells, &¢, 
hear what he fays. 


©‘ We may upon good grounds fuppofe, in the great con- 
vulfion of nature at the deluge, when the fountains of the 
fea were broken up, and thrown upon the land, that fome 
fhell-fith, as well as other animals and plants, may have been 
buried in the ruins; and that, afier the deluge was over, 
when the waters were retired to their new bed, if it happen. 
ed to be the lot of thefe plants or animals to have been 
thrown over or near fome ftone quarry, they would, as the 
ftone quarry increafed by the tran{mutation of the adjoining 
earth, be turned into ftone; and this tranfmutation would 
be more quick and more perfect, if a petrifying {pring hap. 
pened to be any where near them. 

‘ According therefore to the foil which thefe fhells happened 
to meet with, fuch would be their fate ; if they were thrown 
deep under ground, and not near a quarry, or any petrific 
matter, but where the foil was compact and clofe, fo as to 
preferve them from the air, they might have continued to 
this time in their pure natural ftate, without being in the leaft 
either rotten or decayed. But if they were thrown up near 
a quarry, or fome petrific matter, it might happen, that by 
the loofenefs of the circumjacent earth, the fhell might be 


decayed in length of time, and yet may have lafted long. 


enough to leave behind a caft or an impreflion of itfelf in the 
contiguous earth, which would, in time be turned into ftone. 
And if, for example, a fhell happened to be empty when it 
was thrown upon land, the retiring waters, impregnated with 
mud and flutch, would certainly fill it; by which means, 
when the adjacent earth came to be petrified, there would be 
a caft in ftone left, both of its infide and outfide, altho’ the 
fhell itfelf fhould be decayed. Which is the real cafe in a 
great number of inftances, and of which I had the pleafure 
of fhewing you fome very remarkable ones. 

* But if thefe fhells, or plants, or fifth, were covered with a 
deep quantity of compact earth, when they were thrown 
afhore, which, by preferving them from the air, would alfo 
keep them from corruption; and if a quarry was near —_ 
‘ an 
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‘ a petrifying fpring happened to ouze that way, then 
‘ ~ a) mes are ® no teepertie them, but the fhells and 
‘ bones, or whatever elfe was there quiefcent, would, as the 
¢ quarry increafed, be confolidated into one piece of ftone, 
« only to be difcerned by the difference of colour: as it hap- 
¢ peneth in the cafe of fome marble quarries, where manifeft 
‘ marks of petrified bones, and fhells, and plants, are plainly 
¢ to be feen in the folid marble itfelf,’ 

In the eleventh letter his lordfhip confiders two or three ob- 
jections, ftarted by Monf. Buffon, againft the notion of the 
Mbjaical deluge being the caufe of the importation of marine 
fhells over the whole earth. In the twelfth he explains the 
Mbfaic hiftory of the deluge of Noah. In the thirteenth he 
confiders whether there was a rainbow before the flood or not, 
which queftion he determines in the affirmative, and proceeds 
to point out fome of the advantages the world has received 
from the fins of the antediluvians. He endeavours to account, 
in this letter, likewife, for the peopling of America: take 
the following extract from what he fays on this fubject. 

‘ As to the peopling of America, | am fully of opinion with 
‘ Bithop Stillingfleet, Dr. Burnet, and Mr. Whifton, that it is 
no impeachment of the veracity of the facred hiftory, to fup- 
pofe the continent of America to have been feparated from 
that of Europe, when the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up, at the time of the deluge; in which fome few 
of its inhabitants, with the birds and beafts peculiar to that 
country, were, by the will of God, faved from the general 
deftruction, for the continuance of their feveral fpecies upon 
earth. But that the facred hiftorian takes no notice of it, 
any more than he does of what became of Noah, and the 
progeny that was born to him after the flood, during the 
time that he lived afterwards upon earth, which was 350 
years ; in which long fpace of time it is not to be fuppofed, 
that he and his wife, who was left alive with him, fhould 
have no children; but A4Z/es does not take any notice of it, 
becaufe the mentioning of this was not neceflary to the ge- 
neral defign of his hiftory. Which feems to have been firit, 
to eftablifh the belief of one God, creator of heaven and earth; 
then to give us an account of the fall of man, and of the fub- 
fequent gracious promife made to Adam, that the feed of the 
woman fhould bruife the head of that fpirit, who, under the 
guife of a ferpent, had contributed to his fall. In which 
promife it is agreed, both by ‘fewi/h and Chri/ftian divines, 
that the promife of a redeemer, under the character of the 
Meffiah, was metaphorically included, And therefore the 
. {yb- 
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© fubfequent purport of the writings of A4o/esin the book of G,. 
© nefis, is principally calculated to trace out the birth of the Me/- 
¢ fiah from Eve, through Noah and Abraham to his own times, 
« And accordingly, as foon as he hath condu&ted: Noah fafe 
out of the ark, and brought his three fons, Shem, Ham, and 
© Faphet, into the plains of Shinar, and difperfed them from 
© thence over the weftern world, he fays nothing about the 
© progeny of Ham or Faphet, any more than he does of Noab; 
© but confines his hiftory entirely to the pofterity of Shem, 
¢ from whence the #effiah was to be lineally defcended.’ 

He clofes this letter in the following manner: ‘ Altho’, 
fays he, ¢ I look upon that part of this narration, relating to 
the deftruction of mankind, and of birds, and of beafts, at 
the deluge, to be literally true in refpect only of that part of 
the world in which Noah lived before the flood, and which 
was afterwards peopled by his three fons, Shem, Ham, and 


a 


which happened at the time of Noah muft have been gene- 
ral in fome degree, as manifeftly appears from the general 
elevation of mountains over the whole world, and from the 
immenfe quantity of fea-fhells, which are frequently found 
in the moft diftant regions of the earth. Neverthelefs, I 
cannot but fuppofe, that other parts of the then habitable 
world, which by the force of the deluge were feparated into 
iflands, and were divided from the continent whereon the 
ark landed, were in fome fort exempted from the common 
calamity, brought upon the reft of the world by the deluge; 
inafmuch as the continent of America, and many iflands in 
the Ea/?-Jndies, are at prefent partly inhabited by wild beafts 
and noxious animals, which, it is not reafonable to imagine, 
that any body could, or would, have imported thither fince 
that time. ‘Iherefore I own, I cannot fee any other pro- 
bable folution of this difficulty, than to fuppofe them pro- 
tected by the providence of God from the general deftruc- 
tion, in fome extraordinary manner, for the propagation of 
their own {pecies.’ 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth letters our ingenious author 
prefents his readers with a general view of this our folar fyftem, 
and concludes with the following words : 

* And now I might proceed to confider thofe angelical Be- 
ings, who are not appointed to dwell in any of thefe plane- 
tary regions as their fixed abode, but are the meflengers of 
that almighty God who fitteth enthroned in the center of 
this unbounded univerfe; where the more immediate pre- 
fence of his refulgent glory may manifeft itfelf to thofe - 
‘ alte 
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Faphet; yet I cannot but acknowledge, that this deluge 
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© alted {pirits whom he vouchfafes to honour with his beatific 
¢ yifion; and where they may receive thofe commands which- 
‘ he is pleafed to communicate to them, and trufts them. 
‘ with the execution of, either in paffing from world to world, 
‘ or in taking care of fuch worlds as are committed to their 
‘ charge; concerning which, altho’ I Lave many things to fay 
‘ unto you, that are neceflary towards the explanation of the 
¢ hiftory of the fall and redemption of mankind, yet I think it 
¢ prudent to defer the confideration of them for fome time, 
© becaule, I fear, you are not able to bear them.’ R 


Art. xxx111. Several Difcourfes preached at the Temple church. 
By Thomas Sherlock, D. D. late ma/fter of the Temple; 
now lord bifhop of London. Vol.1I. 8vo. 5s. Whitton, &c. 


inn —_ 





HE former volume of difcourfes publifhed by this inge« 

nious author, will undoubtedly recommend thefe alfo to 

the public; efpecially as, on the perufal of them, it will appear, 

that they bear the fame marks of genius and {pirit, and are cal- 
culated at once to entertain and improve the miad. 

His farft difcourfe is intended to fhew, how far the authorit 
of revelation is affected by any difficulties or obfcurities that 
are found it, and alfo how we may attain to a certain rule of 
religion under the gofpel, notwithftanding the many contro- 
verlies and difputes that arife concerning particular parts of 
it. In anfwer to the. firft queftion he endeavours to prove, 
that a revelation may be known to be the will of God, with- 
out a diftinét ssintianinn of all the parts of it. Our Sa- 
* viour,’ fays he, * fpoke many things in parables, which the 
€ difciples underftood not, and which he afterwards explained 
*tothem. Now I would afk any man, whether the difciples 
* did not as certainly know that thofe parables were the word 
© of Chri/?, before he explained them, as they did afterwards? 
‘ If they did, thofe parables were to them of the fame autho- 
‘ rity, tho’ not of the fame ufe, when they were obfcure, as 
* when they were explained. In human laws the cale is the 
‘fame: the authority of them depends not upon their being 
* diftinétly underftood by all men ; for the man who has no 
* ability to expound a ftatute, may yet be certain of its au- 
* thority, if he will have rceourfe to the proper records. And 
* there are many ftatutes of this realm, the authority of which 
* no man doubts of, tho’, at the fame time, thofe who are beft 
* able to judge are not agreed in the meaning and expofition 
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of them: and what would you think of a man who fhould 
affirm that we have no ftatute-book in this kingdom, or 
none of any authority, and give you this reafon for it, be- 
caufe that which we call our ftatute-book has many difficul- 
ties and obfcurities in it, many things which are not to be 
reduced to a certain and determinate meaning? And yet the 
argument is as good, nay, juft the fame, in this cafe, as 
when it is applied to revelation ; ; and a man argues with the 
fame fhrewdnefs, who te!!ls us, we have no gofpel, or 
none that we ought to admit, becaufe the gofpel we pre- 
tend §o has many difficult paflazes in it, many things that 
are hard to be underftood: for the obfeurity of fome laws is 
as good an argument again{t the authcrity of the ftatute- 
book, as the obfcurity of fome texts is againft the authority 
of the gofpel.’ 

He goes on to apply this reafoning directly to the New Te/- 


tament, and confiders whether the col pel has fuch obfcurities 
in it as may make us efteem it cpaeiy of the wifdom of 
God : after which he procee’s thus. 
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¢ But ftill, you fay, there are difficulties in fcripture. And 
fo there are ;_ but they are fuch as do not interfere with the 
clear revelation made by Chri//. The controverfial parts of 
fcripture, fuch I mean as combat the particular opinions and 
errors of the ‘fews, or others, are in many places dark, and 
hard to be’ underftood: but had there never been any dif- 
pute with the ‘Fews or others, had all obeyed without dif- 
pute, the gofpel had been perfe¢ét ; and is perfeét fill, how- 
ever divines, Or others, may differ in expounding the pars 
ticulars incident to thofe debates. Had St. Paul faid nothing 
of election, or reprobation, (and, as thefe terms are gene- 
rally underftood, nothing, perhaps, he has faid) our cofpel 
had not been lef complete; fince thefe points, however un- 
derftood, make no alteration in our duty, and they ought to 
make none in our faith, It was a proper part of the apoftle’ $ 
office, to root out the prejudices and errors which ftood in 
the way of the gofpel of Chrif#’: and whilft they were dif- 
puting with Yew and Gentile, and proving that Fefis is 
the Chri, f, they were doing the work of their great matter, 
Thete writings, conveyed down to us, are of ineftimable va- 
lue, and worth our utmoft pains and ftudy to underftand, 
being tranfcripts of that wifdom with which the apoftles 
were endowed, They contain the great doctrines, and the 
great proofs of Chrijitanity ; in which points they are not 
only of the greateft authoritv, but have likewife the ereatelt 
clearne&S: the particular difj utes which arg interm!: xed re- 
© fer 
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‘ fer often to principles and opinions, which we can hardly, 
« at leaft not furely, difcover ; and when men apply things 
< pointed to one fingle view by the apoftles, which view they 
‘ have no clear fight of, to the general doctrines of Chri/fi- 
‘ anity, no wonder if they difturb the whole, and fpread con- 
¢ fufion over the cleareft parts of the gofpel. 

‘ To this conduét have been owing many of the difputes 
which have perplexed the world; and men have forgot the 
plain parts of fcripture, while, to the utter ruin’ of Chriftian 
charity, they have worried one another about the obfcure 
ones. ‘To give one inftance of this: if there be any thing 
plain in any book in the world, this is plain in {cripture, 
that without holine/s no man fhall fee God: this is the founda- 
tion of all religion, the ground upon which the revelation 
itfelf is built; and yet who is there that wants to be inform- 
ed, that doctrines deftructive of this great article have been 
advanced upon the authority of fcripture? Who has not 
heard that gocd works are not neceflary to juftification ? 
and heard St. Paul quoted for a voucher? not where he is 
delivering the general doctrines of Chriflianity, but where he 
is beating down the particular miftakes of his countrymen. 
As to thefe parts of fcripture, happy is he who underftands 
them, for he fhall difcover much of the wifdom and juftice 
of God in his dealings with h's antient people, the people 
of the Fews: but he that underftands them not, has this 
comfort, that his falvation, his religion, depends not upon 
any controverly that concerned the ezs only, but upon the 
plain declarations of God made to all mankind.’ 

In the fecond difcourfe his lordfhip propofes to fhew, that 
the means of falvation which the Chri/ian religion has pro- 
vided, namely, the affiftance of the fpirit, and the mediation 
of the fon, were neceflary to the life of the world, the ftate 
and condition of man confidered ; that thefe means being ne- 
ceflary, it was likewife neceflary to reveal to mankind the 
doctrine concerning the Son and the Holy Spirit; and that the 
belief of thefe doctrines is neceflary to every Chri/tian, as far 
as the right ufe of the means depends upon the right faith and 
belief of the doétrines. 

‘ When,’ fays he, * we were to be put unJer the conduct 
of the Spirit, and all our hopes depended upon our obedi- 
ence to, and compliance with, his holy motions, was it not 
€ neceflary to inform us who this Spirit is? To let us know, 
‘ that he is fufficient to the office allotted him; that, know- 
“ ing perfectly the mind of God, even as the fpirit of a man 
* knoweth the things of a man, he is able fully to inftruct us 
T 2 * and 
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and to direct us in the ways of God; that being infinite, and 
unconfined in time or place, he is equal to the extenfive 
charge committed to his care, and can be ready at all times, 
and in all places, to fuccour the faithful fervants of God ; 
that, being the fpirit of power and of might, he is able to 
refcue us out of all dangers, and protect us againft all the 
powers and principalities of the kingdom of darknefs. It 
may be hard, perhaps, to human reafon to conceive, that 
this holy fpirit is the eternal fpirit of God, and fo intimately 
united with God, as to know the mind of God as perfeétly 
as the fpirit of a man, which is in him, knoweth the mind 
of man; but it would be harder {till to believe, that the 
fpirit could do what is afcribed to him in fcripture, without 
believing him to be this great and glorious perfon. It is a 
more rational aét of faith to expect from the eternal fpirit 
of God the fan&tification of our fouls and bodies, fpiritual 
aid and affiftance in all our trials and temptations, and what- 
ever elfe is neceflary to our falvation, than it would be to 
expect the fame things from any other fpirit, of whofe power 
and attributes we knew nothing. ‘The power and mighti- 
nefs of the {pirit, made known to us by God, is a reafon- 
able, a juft foundation for the hope and confidence we have 
in him; but were we ignorant of his power, our truft in 
him would be without ground, and we fhould lofe this 
boafting, which is now the glory of our faith, that we know 
in whom we have believed.’ Since therefore, by the determi- 
nate counfel of God, the redemption of the world was to 
be the work of his fon, and the fanétification of it the work 
of his {pirit, he has dealt with us more like reafonable crea- 
tures, in declaring to us the dignity and power of the perfons 
in whom we are to truft, than he would have done had he 
required of us the fame faith and reliance on thofe perfons, 
without declaring to us how able and powerful they are to 
help us. If therefore it be reafonable for God to fave the 
world, by redeeming it by his fon, by fanétifying it by his 
holy fpirit, it cannot be unreafonable for him to make known 
his fon and his fpirit to the world, that all men every where 
may, by the one fpirit of God, and through the only fon of 
God, approach to the father. And this fhews how foolifhly 
men charge God, when they complain of the heavy impo- 
fition laid upon their faith and their underftanding, by the 
gofpel-doctrines concerning the fon and the holy fpirit. God 
has revealed this for our fakes only, not for matter of fpe- 
culation, or for the enlarging of our knowledge; but that, 
having a reaionable ground of aflurance and hope in him, 
* we 
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¢ we may, through faith and patient-abiding, inherit the pro- 
¢ miles.’ 

In the third difcourfe his lordfhip confiders the fcripture- 
notion of faith, and fhews that it is the gift of God ; or that 
all who are well difpofed to receive the faith of Chri/?, owe 
their difpofition to the grace and influence of God’s holy fpi- 
rit. Inthe fourth, from thefe words, Work out your own fal- 
vation with fear and trembling, for it is God that worketh in you, 
both to will and to do, of his good pleafure, he endeavours to 
prove that the fear here meant, is the fear of offending God, 
and lofing his favour, and that of God’s working in us is area- 
fon to promote this difpofition. 

The fifth difcourfe is intended to check an unwarrantable 
curiofity concerning God’s final judgment of mankind. In 
the fixth his lordfhip urges upon men an improvement in vir- 
tue, in proportion to the abilities and advantages with which 
they are intrufted; and fhews, that fuch an improvement will 
be expected from us. In the feventh, he confiders our Lord’s 
temptation in the wildernefs, and leads us to thofe practical] 
ufes which we ought to make of it, whilft we are, he tells us, 
to keep at a diftance from fuch nice queftions as no man en- 
ters into with difcretion, or gets out of with advantage, In 
the eighth he explains the nature of godly and worldly forrow, 
and fhews the effects of each. 

The ninth difcourfe is divided into two parts, in the firft of 
which his lordfhip preffes it upon Chri/fians to guard againft 
all vicious pleafures, upon this confideration, that they are 
ftrangers and pilgrims here, travelling to another country. 
* Wife travellers,’ fays he, € do not ufe fo to entangle them- 
‘ felves in the affairs of foreign countries, as to cut off all 
* hopes of a return to their own home: fuch efpecially as be- 
‘ long to a country in no refpect to be rivalled by any other 
‘ place, and are entitled to a large fhare of the wealth and 
‘ honour of it; fuch, I fay, will not fuffer their thoughts and 
* cares to be fo engaged abroad, as to forget their own in- 
‘ heritance, which waits to be enjoyed, and which, once en- 
* joyed, will recompence all the fatigues and hazards of the 
‘ journey. But this comparifon conveys to our minds but a 
* faint image of the cafe before us; one country my differ from 
* another, but no one differs fo much from another as to repre- 
* fent to us the difference between heaven and earth. Many are 
* entitled to great degrees of honour and riches in their own 
* countries, but no man is entitled to fo much on earth, as 
* every man is entitled to in heaven, if he forfeits not his 
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‘ hopes by facrificing them to the mean and low enjoymentg 
¢ of the world.’ 

He proceeds to prefs this confideration with great force and 
beauty ; and tn the fecond part of the difcourfe urges the fame 
care againft the allurements of vice by this farther argument, 
that the purfuit of them wars againft the foul, or deflroys the 
truc dignity and happinefs of reafonable creatures. In the 
tenth diicourfe he confiders the cafe of the thief who became 
penitent on the crois, and received mercy from our Saviour ; 
and fhews that this cannot be pleaded as an ‘example to lead 
finners to fecuritv, and delay of repentance. 

‘ This penitent,” fays he, * as foon as he came to the 
knowledge of Csri/?, repented of his fins: if you are fond 
of the example, go and do likewife ; if you delay, and purfue 
the pleafures of fin, upon the encouragement which this in- 
{tance affords you, it is plain that you like nothing in the re- 
pentance, but only the latenefs of it; and that your inclina- 
tions are to imitate the T/ief, rather than the penitent Chri/- 
tian. Once he lived by violence, in defiance of the Jaws of 
God and man: when he was penitent, he abhorred and de- 
tefted his iniquities: which part would you imitate? If 
both, if like him you propofe to enjoy the pleafures of fin, 
and like him to repent and enjoy the pleafures of heaven, 
you mightily impcfe upon yourfeli; his cafe can never be 
yours,. and therefore his example cannot be your fecurity. 
Befides, were the cafe indeed parallel to that of the dying 
Chriftian, yet ftill it can afford no certain hope; fince the 
proof is as {trong from the cafe of the impenitent thief, that 
you fhall die in your fins, as it can be from the other cafe, 
that you fhall repent of them.’ 

In the eleventh difcourfe, which is divided into two parts, 
his lordfhip fhews, with great ftrength of reafoning, that all 
complaints againft providence proceed from weaknefs and the 
infirmity of human rcafon; and that a fettled peace of mind, 
with reipect to God, muft arife from a due contemplation of 
the great works of providence, which God has laid open to 
our view, for our confideration and inftrution. 

The twelfth difcourfe teacketh us, that religion, or a juft 
fenfe of our relation to God, is the only real and folid fupport 
againft the many evils of life: this he proves to be our fheet- 
anchor, with which no ftate of life is infupportable, without 
which no condition is tolerable. The thirteenth is divided 
into two parts, in which his lordfhip confiders the kinds and 
caulfes of thofe terrors which often aflume the fhape and form 
of religion ; he seduces them to the following heads: they are 
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fuch as arife either from uncertainty in religion, or from falfe 
notions of God, and of the honour and worfhip due to him; 
or from a confcience wounded with a fenfe of guilt, or from 
fome accidental infirmities of mind or body. He propofes a 
remedy for each of thefe evils, and points out to us the wif- 
dom and goodnefs of God, in providing a certain cure for the 
terrors of guilt, a fafe and general method for the falvation of 
finners, by the gofpel of his fon. 

In the fourteenth difcourfe he propofes to open to us the 
fcheme of thought which runs through the nineteenth pfalm, 
which he confiders as one of the completeft forms of devotion, 
and of the moft general'ufe, of thofe recorded in the pfalmift’s 
writings. After briefly explaining this fcheme, he proceeds thus: 
‘ I have endeavoured to open to you the fcheme of thought 
which runs through this excellent pattern of prayer and me- 
ditation; hoping by this more effectually to warm your 
minds into a fenfe of this duty, and to fet before you, in a 
better light, the beauty both of praife and prayer, when duly ° 
performed, and accompanied with proper aftections of the 
heart, than by any thing I could fay to you upon the fubject : 
it is a fubjeét, indeed, that fpeaks for itfelf: and a prayer, 
or a fong of praife, compofed in the true fpirit of piety and 
devotion, is the greateft incitement, as well as the beft di- 
rection, for the performance of the refpective duties. A 
man’s heart muft be as cold as marble, who can read or hear 
the fongs of holy joy or rapture, with which the faints of old 
gave praife to their maker, and not feel fome refentments 
of the fame fpirit of joy and gratitude in his breaft ; or who 
can go over a payer, which expreffes the guilt of fin, and 
confefies the weaknefs of nature, and pours forth the cries of 
an afflicted foul for mercy and pardon, and not be touched 
with the defcription of circumftances which are fo much his 
own, or not fend forth the wifhes of his own heart to at- 
tend the cries for mercy and pardon, which lie fo certainly 
ftands in need of obtaining. A fcene of mifery, drawn ei- 
ther by the poet’s or the painter’s fkill, has force enough to 
move the pity of a compaffionate heart ; for we are fo near 
allied to the fufferings of our fellow-creatures, by fharing in 
the fame nature, which as it fubjected them, {fo it expofes us 
to the miferies we behold, that we cannot refift the impref- 
fions of forrow arifing from circumftances which may any 
day happen to be our own: much lefs can we ftand by, as 
unconcerned lookers on, when we behold the mifery of a 
foul afflicted for fin, or when we hear the ardent prayers 
which are poured forth in the prefence of God, for pardon 
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and mercy, or fee the tears which fiow from the pangs of a 
wounded fpirit; for this cafe, this miferable condition, nog 
only may be, but moft certamly is our own: thefe tears, 
theie cries for mercy, fhould be ours, fin e the caufe is ours 
from whence they proceed; nor can we well help partakin 
in them, nor be altogether infenfible of the grief of our fel- 
low-iuffcrers. 

‘© There is the fame reafon for our being affected with the 
praifes of God, and joining to give glory to his name, when 
ever we read the fongs of thank{viving recorded in fcripture, 
as inftances of the tribute which God expects and which the 
faints are ufed to pay; for his mercies are difpenfed with an 
equal hand ; he maketh the fun to rife on the juft and on the 
unjuit ; and when we fhare the bleffings, and partake in the 
fame mercies, how can we refufe to bear our part in offering 
up the incenfe of praife? or now refift the motions of gra- 
titude, which arife from the fenfe of thute enjoyments which 
are the gift oi heaven? This pfalm of David, in how ex- 
alted a ftrain is it penned? How nobly is the fong raifed 
from circumftances which at once fet forth in equal beauty 
the majefty and the mercy of the Almighty? And yet there 
is not one act of providence mentioned, one inftance of 
grace recorded, that you do not as largely reap the benefit 
of, and are as much in duty and gratitude bound to be 
thankful for, as even Devid himfelf. Nay, the advantage is 
certainly on your fide in this refpect: the heavens indeed are 
the fame they were in David’s time; and day and night, 
conftant to their maker’s law, have walked the fame unwea- 
ried round: the fun fhines out with the fame beauty and 
light, to animate and refrefh the world: the material fun I 
mean; for fince Davia’s time the fun of righteoufnefs him- 
felf has arofe in our firmament, and fhed forth the choiceft 
bleffings of heaven upon the inhabitants of the earth: the 
glories of the meffiah’s reign, and the happinefs of his days, 
were profpects which, at a diftance, and but darkly feen, 
could fill the mouths of the faints and prophets with the 
prailes of the Lord! And can we be filent, who enjoy the 
fulnefs of thofe mercies, to whom the Saviour of the world 
has opened the richeft treatures of God’s bounty and good- 
nefs? Look back and fee with what pleafure and rapture the 
holy pfalmift {peaks of the laws and judgments of God; 
more dejirable they were to him than the fineft gold, /weeter 
than the honey and the honey-comb: and yet he lived under the 
Moafaic!aw, a yoke hard to be borne. Had he feen the days 
of the gofpel, and tafted the righteoufnefs of this new law, 
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¢ Jam at 2 lofs even to imagine in what ftrains of holy elo- 
¢ quence his joy would have fowed. When he applies to God 
¢ for pardon and forgivenets for paft offences, for ftrength and 
« affiftance to preferve him for the future, with what a noble 
+ refignation of foul, and fure truft in God, does he difcharge 
¢ this part of his devotion? And yet he had not all the en- 
¢ couragements for this duty which we enjoy: he had never 
‘ heard the melody of that heavenly voice which daily calls us 
‘to repentance, Come unte me all ye that travel and are heavy 
‘ laden, and I will refrefo you: nor had he received thofe ex- 
¢ prefs promifes of grace and fpiritual affiftance, ,which have 
¢ fince been confirmed to us by the blood of the mew covenant. 
‘ To return, therefore, to the thought which made way for 
¢ thefe reflections; we have all imaginable reafon to join with 
¢ all our hearts, and all our minds, in thefe exalted forms of 
¢ prayer and praife: we on whom the bleffings of heaven 
¢ have been doubled, who have been made the children of 
‘ God by the fpirit of adoption, who have had the charter of 
‘ God's pardon granted to us by his blefled fon, and have re- 
‘ ceived the promifes of a kingdom, which fhall remain as long 
‘ as time endureth. As our theme has been thus exalted, fo 
‘ fhould our praifes be likewife; fo fhould the affections of 
‘ our fouls be raifed, to acknowledge and adore the giver of 
‘ thefe good and perfect gifts. We meed not fear being too 
‘ lavifh upon this occafion: let the tide of joy run ever fo 
‘ high, it cannot {well beyond the dignity of the fubject: our 
‘ praifes are but a poor tribute for what we have received; 
‘ our prayers a price of no value for what we afk: and even 
‘ thofe too have their imperfections, when performed in the 
‘ belt manner; that were we not in the hands of a merciful 
‘430d, who is not extreme to mark what is done amifs, we 
‘ fhould not dare to open our mouths before him, either in 
* prayer or in praife. And this refleGtion feems to have led 
‘ the holy pfalmift to that petition which is contained in the 
* words read to you for the text, and with which this excellent 
* compofure is clofed up, Let the words of my mouth, and the 
* meditation of my heart, be always acceptable in thy fight, O 
* Lord, my ftrength and my redeemer.’ 

The fifteenth difcourfe is an excellent one, to fhew the foll 
of labouring earneftly for temporal advantages, whilft we neg- 
let the improvement of the mind in virtue and religion. . 
the fixteenth, his lordfhip confiders St. Peter’s denial of our 
Lord, and {peedy repentance ; from whence he draws feveral 
inferences important to every Chriffian. In the feventeenth 
difcourfe he recommends to us a conftant care to preferve in- 
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nocence and virtue, from a confideration of the cafe of Herod, 
who when he heard of the fame of ‘Fe/us, felt fo ftrongly the 
remorfe of confcience for his wickednefs, as to conclude that 
Fobn the baptift, whom he had murdered, was rifen from the 
dead, armed with power to take vengeance for his iniquities, 
and his own wrongs. The volume concludes with a difcourfe 
to fhew, that the fhame and remorfe which attend upon fin 
and guilt arife from the natural impreffions on the mind of 
man; that the expectation of the punifhment for fin is the re. 
fult of the reafon given unto us; and that thefe common no. 
tions are the foundation of all religion, and therefore muft be 
fuppofed and admitted in revealed religion, and cannot be con- 
tradicted by it. After proving thefe points he concludes thus: 
© The conclufion of the whole is, that without holinefs no 
man fhall fee God; that Chri/? has, by redeeming us from 
fin itfelf, and fanctifying us to be an eleét people peculiar to 
God, redeemed us from the punifhment of fin: if we refufe 
the redemption from fin, we fhall never partake in the re- 
demption from the punifhment of it. All the arts and con- 
trivances of men to atone for their fins, without forfaking 
them, are affronts to God, contradictions to reafon, and 
fuch as would effectually overthrow the credit of any reve- 
Jation which fhould profefs them, but cannot poffibly be fup- 
ported by any; and, in fact, are utterly inconfiftent with 
the doctrine of the gofpel.’— R 


Art. xxxiv. 4 View of Lord Bolingbroke’s Philofophy. In 
four letters toa friend. Letter the third *. 8vo. 2s. Knapton. 


O this ingenious letter is prefixed a long and fpirited apo- 
logy for the two firft, in which our author vindicates his 
manner of treating Lord Bolingbroke, with fo much freedom, 
and fo much good fenfe, that we are perfuaded it will not be 
difagreeable to our readers to lay before them part of what he 
hasfaid. He informs us, that foon after the publication of his 
two firft letters, he had the honour of an anonymous adver- 
tifement, in the warmeft terms of friendfhip, lamenting the dif- 
leafure which his treatment of Lord Bolingbroke had given to 
that part of the pub/ic, where the advertifer had an opportunity 
of making his obfervations. 
‘ There was,’ fays he, in this friendly notice, ‘ fo many 
¢ fure marks of the writer’s regard to the author of the View; 
* fo much good fenfe, elegance, and weight of authority i 
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‘ the compofition ; and the whole fo fuperior to every thing, 
¢ but the force of plain and fimple truth, that I had as much 
¢ pleafure in the honour of the monition, as I had real pain 
¢ for the occafion. 

¢ He aflures me, I fhall never know from whence it came: 
fo that when fuch a writer will remain unknown, it is as 
foolifh'as indecent to pretend to guefs, 

¢ Yet | am very confident, that a hand fo friendly could 
‘never intend, by keeping itfelf out of fight, to deprive me 
¢ of the means of vindicating my conduét to him on this oc- 
‘cafion. Jam rather inclined to think, that he took this way 
‘ to oblige me to convey my apology to him, which he had a 
‘ richt to expect, through the hands of that public, which ap- 
‘ pear to have none; and which yet, I am perfuaded, it was 
¢ 
a 
. 
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his principal concern, I fhould firft fatisfy. For I muft in- 
form my reader, that the fevere reflections I am about to 
quote, are not fo properly his fentiments, as the fentiments 
of thofe he is pleafed to call the public. 

¢ They are introduced in this manner: J am grieved to the 
< heart to find the reception your two letters meet with from the 
¢ world.—I am very fure he is; and fo, I think, muft every 
¢ good man be, more for the fake of that public than for mine. 
‘ For what muft an indifferent perfon think of a public, b 
‘ profeflion Chri/fians, of to exceeding delicacy, as to be lefs 
‘ fcandalized at three or four bulky volumes of red hot impiety, 
‘ becaufe they come from a Jord, than at the cool contempt of 
‘ that infult, in a defender of the religion of his country, be- 
‘ caufe he may be a poor prieft or anignoble layman? Will 
‘ not every impartial man lament with me fo abject a condi- 
‘tion of things, as that where athei/fic principles give lefs 
‘ offence to our politenefs, than i//-manners ; and where, in 
* good company, you may be better received with the plague- 
* fore upon you than the itch?” 

Tho’ it is aimoft univerfally agreed, that Lord Bolingbroke 
merited the harfh treatment he has received from the author of 
the View, yet, the anonymous letter fays, it may difhonour a 
gentleman and a clergyman to give him that treatment he de- 
lerved, efpecially after his death; fince it is falling into the 
very fault fo juftly objected to him. Hear our author’s reply. 

‘ This public then,’ fays he, ‘ takes it for granted, that 
* treating a licentious writer as he deferves, may di/honour a 
* gentleman and @ clergyman. Here, I think, a diftinétion is 
* to be made: where the thing concerns only the civil interefts 
* of particulars, a gentleman has but little provocation for un- 
* ulual feverity of language, and lefs for perfonal reflection. 
© But 
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But where the higheft of our religious interefts are attackeg 
the interefts not of this man, nor of that ; not of this com. 
munity, or the other; but of our common nature itfelf; ang 
where the people are appealed to, and invited to judge ; 
there, I think, every gentleman, who loves his religion and 


his country, fhould take the quarrel on himfelf, and repe] 
the infult with all his vigour. 


When truth or virtue an affront endures, 
Th affront is mine, my friend, and fhould be yours, 

¢ The manners of a clergyman, if they are to be diftinguitheg 
from thofe of a gentleman, confift in zeal for God, and cha. 
rity towards man. ‘The occafion will fometimes call out 
one, fometimes the other: they may be exerted feparately, 
but never at one another’s expence. When they are fo, all 
goes wrong, for they are made by nature to act together for 
the commen good: as in the cafe before us, I prefume to 
fay, a zeal for God is the greateft charity to man. 

¢ Now when doétrines of that kind, which the View of Lord 
Bolingbroke’ s philofophy expofes, rife to their extreme, not to 
confute them in terms either of horror or ridicule, for fear 
of tranfgrefling the civil maxims of politenefs, would be like 
that dean the poet fpeaks of, who fcrupled to mention Sell 
before his audience at court. 

© If then, amongft the Chr:;""an duties, there be, on fome 
occafions, a force to be excited to repel the intulters of reli- 
gion, as well as, on others, a patience to be obferved, im 
compaifion to the fimply erroneous; and that this before us 
was not the time; I defire to know when that time comes? 
When men are fincere in their miftakes, after a diligent and 
candid fearch; when the fubject is of {mall moment, fuck 
as the mode of difcipline, the meafure of conformity, or 4 
diftinction in metaphyfics; the miftaken, and even the per- 
verfe, fhould be treated with tendernefs. But wher the 
avowed end of a writer is the deftruction of rcligion in all 
its forms; when the means he employs, are every trick of 
prevarication, and ill faith, and every term of fcurrility and 
abufe; when, to ufe the expreffion of Cicero, eff inter nas 
non de terminis, fed de tota pofleflione contentio; then a prac 
tifed calmnefs, and affected management, look like betray- 
ing the caufe we are entrufted to defend ; or, what is almoft 
as ill, like defending it in that way which may turn moft 
to our own advantage, As when, in queftions of the greatelt 
moment, we comply with this fafhionable indifference, % 
flatter the zndifference into a virtue, while we — have 
¢ ftriven 
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‘ firiven to re-kindle the dying {parks of religion by a vigorous 
‘ collifion with its more hardened enemies. 

¢, Men who have had Chri/fianity indeed at heart, have never 
‘been difpofed, in capital cafes like this, to {pare or manage 
‘the offenders. When the incomparable Siding fect under- 
¢ took to expofe the enormity of the court of Rome, in turn- 
‘ing the difpenfation of the word into a lucrative trade, he 
‘ profecuted the controverfy with fo much vigour of ftyle and 
‘fentiment, as to be called, by thofe who found themfelves 
‘ affected by it, buffoon and comedian. And of late, when a 
‘Jearned perfon had, with juft indignation, expofed the horrid 
‘enormities of the Moravian brethren, he received this an- 
‘ {wer for his pains, to be fure, equally apt and fatisfactory, 
‘ The fervant of the Lord muft not firive, but be gentle unte all 
‘mn; in mecknefs infirudting thofe who oppofe themfelves. 
‘Without queftion, debauched and impious men would be 
‘ much at their eafe, when, fecure from the refentment of the 
‘ magiftrate, they find they have nothing to fear from the in- 
‘dignation of the darned.’ 

The anonymous writer fays, that our author’s defign in his 
letters was to give a view of Lord Bolingbroke’s philofophy, in- 
fead of which they are a view of his life, morals, politics, and 
converfation, which is nothing to the purpofe; fince whether 
he made a good treaty, or wrote the Craft/man, neither con- 
dudes for, nor ayainft, the divinity of the Chri/fiax religion. 
In anfwer to this our author readily confefles, that had Lord 
Bolingbroke’s morals and politics nothing to do with his redigiaus 
principles, he had acted both an invidious and an idle part to 
bring his treaties and his Craft/man into a view of bis philofo- 
tly. He looks upon all thefe to be the various parts of the 
fame fyftem, which had contributed, in fupport of one ano- 
ther, to produce a whole; and alleges, that there was not only 
a clofe conneétion between his lordfhip’s principles and his prac- 
tice, but that it was neceflary to a juft defence of religion 
againft him, to take notice of that conneétion> 

* One of his lordfhip’s pretended purpofes,’ fays he, ‘in his 
* philofophic e/fays, was to deteét the corruptions which the 
‘clergy have brought into the Chriffian religion: my aim, 
in the View, was to expofe a {pecies of impiety which over- 
* turns all religion. 

‘ Confider, how his lordfhip proceeded.—-Not that I place 
‘my juftificatien on his example: that, indeed, would be 
‘confirming the charge I am here endeavouring to refute ; 


. * neither would J infitt upon the right of retaliation; far, tho’ 


* that be a better plea, it is the laft which a writer for truth 
* wound 
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¢ would have recourfe to. I quote his lordfhip’s metho d, ¥ 


that which right reafon prefcribes to all, who undertake to 
detect and lay open error and deceit. 

‘ His lordfhip’s point, as we faid, was to fhew, that the 
clergy had corrupted the purity and fimplicity of religion; 
It is not my purpofe here to enquire with what ingenuity 
he has reprefented the fact, or how juftly he has deduced 
the confequences, which, he pretends, have rifen from jt’ 
He has fhewn fome corruptions; he has imagined more: 
and drefled up the reft of his catalogue out of his own in. 
vention; all which, he moft unreafonably offers as a legi 
timate prejudice againft religion itfelf. Well, be it fo, that 
the clergy are convicted of abufe and impcfture: the quef 
tion, which every one is ready afk, who thinks himfelf cop. 
cerned to enquire into the truth of the fact, is, cui bono? 
What end had the clergy to ferve by thefe corruptions? His 
lordfhip thinks the queftion reafonable, and is as ready to 
reply, That they had a wicked antichriftian tyranny to im- 
pofe upon the necks of mankind: in order to which, the 

contrived to introduce fuch kind of corruptions into religion, 
as beft tended to pervert men’s underftandings, to intimi- 
date their wills, and to imprefs upon their confciences an 
awe and reverence for their fpiritual mafters. The anfwer 
is fatisfactory, and fhews the ufe of this method in deted- 
ing error. With his rhetorical exaggerations, with the ex- 
tenfion of his lift of corruptions, with his ridiculous infe- 
rences, I have, at prefent, no concern. 

¢ Now, as the author of the E/ays had a tyrannical hier 
archy to unmafk; fo, the author of the View had a declared, 
an impious, an outrageous enemy of all religion to expole. 
His lordfhip had publicly and openly, in his refpectable cha- 
racter of A NQBLEMAN, a STATESMAN, and a PHILOS0- 
PHER, declared it to be all a cheat, fupported only by knaves 
and madmen; which, indeed, was a large party, fince, by 
his own account, it takes in the whole body of mank'nd, 
His lordfhip had been held up to the people as an all accomp- 
lifbed perfonage, full and complete in every endowment of 
civil and moral wifdoma: and the enchanting vehicle in 
which his triumphant character was conveyed, had madeit 
received, even againft the information of their fenfes. Now 
a public thus prejudiced, would, on fuch a reprefentation 
of his lordfhip’s religious principles as the E/fays contail, 
and the View collects together, be ready to afk, Could fo 
{ublime a genius be difpofed to deprive himfelf, and us, of 
all thofe bleffings which religion promifes, had he not dif 
< covered, 
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¢ covered, and been perfeétly aflured, that the whole was a 
‘ delufion; and therefore, in pity to mankind, had broke the 
‘ charm, which kept them from feeing their prefent good, in 
¢ fond expectation of a recompence in the fhadowy regions of 
¢ futurity ? Wefay, deprive himfelf, for he feems fufficiently 
«vexed, and fenfible of his difappointment, when waked from 
¢ the pleafing dream of a life tocome. There is no one thought 
¢ (fays his lordfhip) which Jooths my mind like this: I encourage 
‘ my IMAGINATION fo purfue it, and am heartily affitéted when 
¢ ANOTHER FACULTY Of the intellect .comes boifteroufly in, and 
¢ wakes me from fo pleafing a dream, if it be a dream*”—In 
é this manner I fuppofed, that they, for whofe ufe the View was 
‘ intended, were difpofed to argue; I mean that part of them 
¢ who yet retain any concern for another life ; and who have not 
‘ thrown off, together with their guides, all thoughts of their 
‘journey thither. Now, againft fo dangerous a prejudice, the 
‘ defender of religion was to provide. He was firft to remove 
¢ their delufion concerning Lord Bolingbroke’s philofophic cha- 
‘ raéter; and tofhew, that he had none of thofe talents of rea- 
‘ foning, learning, or philofophy which are neceflary to qua- 
¢ lify a man in deciding on this important queftion. But this 
¢ oppofed only one half of their prejudices. They could by 
‘no means be brought to think, that fo good a man, fo be- 
¢ nevolent a citizen, fo warm a friend to mankind, as his lord- 
‘ fhip’s Effays reprefent him, could be lightly willing to fore- 
‘go that great bond of fociety, that great fupport of huma- 
‘nity, RELIGION. ‘The advocate of religion, therefore, un- 
© lefs he would betray his caufe, was obliged to fhew, that the 
§ focial light in which his lordfhip puts himfelf, and in which 
‘ he had been placed by his poetical friend, was a falfe one; 
‘that his moral virtues were an exact tally to his religious 
‘ principles ; and public virtue, (according to his favourite C7- 
‘ cero) embracing and comprehending all the private, omnes 
* omnium charitates PATRIA una complexa eff, it was to the 
‘ purpofe of fuch a defence, to fhew, that his lordfhip had 
‘ been a BAD CITIZEN. Now tho’ religion has the ftrongeft 
* allurements for the good and virtuous, it has its terrors, and 
* thofe very dreadful too, for the wicked: who, in fuch cir- 
‘ cumftances, have but this for their relief, either to part with 
¢ their vices or their religion. ‘ All the world knows his lord- 
.¢ fhip’s choice. He himfelf tells us, it was made on the con- 
‘ viction of reafon; others think by the inducement of his 
¢ paffions, “The world is to determine, but they fhould judge 
« with a knowledge of the cafe. And this the author of the 


* XLIII. letter to Savi’, in Pope’s works, vol. IX. 
© View 
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« View prefented to them, in anfwer to the latter part of thef. 
© popular prejudices; which would not fuffer them to cop. 
ceive any other caufe but rational conviction, that could in. 
* duce any man in his fenfes to part with the /oothing conf. 
© lation of futurity, as his lordfbip is Ly poe to call it, 

‘ And now, I fuppofe, every candid reader will allaw, ag 
© leaft I am affured the candid writer of the anonymous letter 
© will allow, that his lordfhip’s morals and politics come within 
© the wiew of his prlefepy where the queftion is of the TRUTH 
© or FALSHOOD of religion ; and of his lordfhip’s AuTHo. 
* RITY concerning it. : 

© To fum up this argument: his lordthip defcants on Remy/s 
© fuperftition; the author of the View, on his tage philo- 
© fophy: not to fhew for what end the one was eftablithed, 
© or by what caufes the other was produced, is relating faéts 
© without head or tail; which the writer on the u/e of hiftry 
‘ juftly throws into the clafs of unprofitable things: — and 
‘ therefore his lordfhip, {peaking of the corruptions brought 
“ by the clergy into religion, accounts for them by a fpirit of 
© dominion; and the author of the View, {peaking of his lard 
“ fhip’s religious principles, reminds the reader of his moral 
© practice; but fo far only as was to the purpofe, and was noe 
* torious to all mankind.’ 

We now proceed to give fome account of the letter itfelf. 
Our ingenious author introduces it with fome general re 
fiections on Lord Bolingbroke’s temper and difpofitian of mind, 
which, he obferves, were admirably fitted to his fyftem, and 
acted mutually upon one another, in their turns, like caufe and 
effect, After this he goes on to fhew with what abilities his 
lordfhip fupports his feline and as the attacks upon religion 
have always been carried on, like war, by fratagem and force, 
he firft fpeaks of his arts, and then of his powers of controverly. 

As it would be endlefs to enter into his Jordfhip’s {mall arts 
of controverfy, our author only touches upon a few of them, 
{uch as are of more general ufe and the readieft fervice. The 
firft is, To honour the name when you have taken away the thing? 
as thus, to exprefs the higheft devotion toGod, when you have 
deprived him of his moral attributes :—the greateft zeal for re 
ligton, while you are undermining a future fate :—and the ut- 
moft reverence for revelation, when you have ftript it of miracles 
and prophecies. 

A fecond is, To difhonour perfons and opinions, the maf? refpec- 
table, by putting them into ill company, or by joining them with 
rita follies. Thus, divines and atheifts; Clarkians and 

alebranchians, are well paired, and always fhewn together : 
i 
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in like manner, the propofitions, that the world was made for 
man, and that man was made for happine/s, are to be boldly re- 
refented as two infeparable parts of the fame fvftem. 

Athird is, To bring the abufe of a thing in difcredit of the 
thing itfelf. ‘Thus the vifions of the Rabéins are made to con- 
fure Fudaifm; popery and fchecl-learning to decry the difcipline 
and doctrine of Chriftianity; and the dreams of Malebranche, 
Leibnitz, and Berkeley, to confute the waking thoughts of 
Cudworth, Clarke, Wollafton, and Baxter. 

The laft our author mentions is, the covering his own fuper- 
ficial knowledge (and oftentimes bis thefts) with calling thofe wha 
pretend to more, vain fupercilious pedants. 

‘ Thus,’ fays he, ‘ having largely pillaged a modern writer, 
‘in his account of the pagan MYSTERIES, he fubjoins, ** To 
“ attempt a minute and circumftantial account of thefe my/fe- 
“ ries, and even to feem to give it, would require much greater 
“ knowledge of antiquity than I pretend to have, or would take 
“ the trouble of acquiring. They who attempt it have been, 
“ and always will be, ridiculoufly and vainly employed, while 
“ they treat this fubject as if they had affifted at the celebration 
“ of thefe myfteries, or had at leaft been drivers of the afs 
“ who carried the MACHINES and IMPLEMENTS that ferved 
“ in the celebration of them.” Vol. IV. p. 58. 

‘ It doubtlefs became him well, to talk magifterially on a 
* fubject of which he underftood nothing but what he learnt 
‘ from the author he abufes. However, he is nearer the truth 
* than ufual, when he fays, that the author is as particular, as 
* if he had been at the unloading of the afs, Sc. for tho’ he was 
* not at that ceremony, yet he had his accounts from thofe 
‘ who were.—But jefting is dangerous on learned fubjects, 
* and in a fecond-hand wit, when he ventures to employ the 
* ideas of antiquity. He talks of this a/s as carrying the Ma- 
* CHINEs and IMPLEMENTS, for the celebration of myitteries ; 
machines which were for the entertainment of fifty or fixty 
thoufand people, at a time, in a great variety of reprefenta- 
tions, The common Latin proverb might have taught him, 
that what the a/s carried were the books of the myfteries ; 
which if only as bulky as thofe of the fir/? philofophy, were 
load enough in confcience for any fingle a/s.—But I agree 
with his lordfhip, it is not eafy to {peak of thefe my/feries 
Without verifying the proverb, Afinus portat myfferia. 
Having given a {pecimen of Lord Bolingbroke’s arts of con- 
troveriy, our author proceeds to examine his philofophic cha- 
racter, under the feveral heads of his ingenuity, his truth, his 
confiftency, his earning, and his reafoning ; but that we may not 
Review, Anril 1755. U {well 
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fwell this article to too large a fize, we fhall clofe it with the 
anfwer given to one of his lordfhip’s more particular objetions 
to his bible. 

‘ Speaking of the civil punifhment of idolatry, under the 
Jewish theocracy, he fays, ** God himfelf was the Lecy- 
sLATOR. The citizens, therefore, of that commonwealth, 
who apoftatized, were proceeded againft as traitors and 
rebels, guilty of no lefs than high treafon. Let it be fo, 
The objections of injuftice and cruelty, to thofe laws, will re- 
main in their full force, and be of more weight to prove them 
1,UMAN, than all] thefe hypothefes to prove them divine, 
God was KING, and idolatry was no lJefs than high treafon; 
no objection therefore can lie againft the punifhmens of it, 
Wone certainly, but every objection to the MANNER and 
DEGREE in which this punifhment was to be inflicted, ftands 
«© good. Vol. V. p. 193. 

‘ Here his lordfhip, to make amends, as it were, for his fre- 
© quent denial of the right without underftanding the cafe, has, 
¢ for once, ventured to agree to it, upon the fame terms. It 
¢ hath been faid, ** that God being the KiNG of the Fews, ido- 
“ Jatry was high treafon.” To this his lordfhip condefcends, 
* But to {hew us how well he underftocd the principle on 
¢ which it itands, he affirms, that God’s being their LEGr- 
© sLATOR made idolatry high treafon. As if the bare giving 
¢ Jaws to a people conferred the MAGISTRACyY on the giver; 
© or as if there could be drgh treafon againtt any but the /u- 
© preme civil magifirate. But you thall fee more of his talent 
¢ for PHILOSOPHIC POLITICS, if itiall in my way (as perhaps 
¢ ic will) to fpeak of his abilities in his own trade. It is his 
© reafoning on the eam, not his general knowledge of it 
¢ (things rarely to be found together in his lordfhip’s e/fays) 
* that I now propofe to examine. 

© You obferve then, he owns idolatry, in Fudea, to be high 
treafon; and the punifhment of it (which is every where 
capital) to be juft. But the manner and degree of that pu- 
nifhment he pronounces both unju/f? and cruel. Was this 
like a philofophic legiflator |—When the queftion is of the 
jujtice or injuftice of a public law, every man of common 
fenfe, and endowed with the inftinctive knowledge of right 
and wrong, may pals a true judgment onit ; becaufe it ftands 
on the unalterable nature of things: in Auman laws, on the 
relation between magiftrate and fubje@ ; in divine laws, on 
the relation between God and man; and in a fyftem of laws, 
like the M4o/aic, on one and the other, in conjunétion. 
Now his lordfhip, in pafling judgment on the cafe, cele 
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§ thefe principles, pronounces the law againft idolatry to be 
© right and equitable. What can be more honourable for this 
‘ part of the “fews/> fyftem? It is Lord Bolingbroke who de- 
‘ crees in favour of it; and is aided in his judgment by thé 
© plaineft and cleareft principles. Hold, fays his lordfhip, 
‘ take this along with you, Zh» no objection can he agatnft the 
‘ PUNISHMENT, yet every objection lies againft the MANNER 
‘and DEGREE @f it. | 

© Let us fee then whether the latter part of this decree ftands 
¢ upon the fare plain and clear principles with the former. 

© To judge truly of the manner and degree of a punifhment, 
‘ T apprehend, more is requifite than to judge of the punifh- 
¢ ment itfelf; it requires an intimate acquaintance with the 
* people to whom this law againft idolatry was given; their 
manners, tempers, difpofitions, prejudices, and fituation. In 
a word, the knowledge of a thouland circumftances, which 
none but the lawgiver himfelf could perfectly underftand ; 
certainly not this politician of yefterday. So that, it appears, 
the juftice or injuftice of the sanner and degree of a punifh- 
ment is not determinable on thofe fimple and fteddy prin- 
ciples, which determine the juftice or injuftice of the puni/h- 
ment itfelf,; but on others, which take their different natures 
of right and wrong from many fhifting circumftances; from 
the degree of temptation in the object; from the degree of 
prejudice in the aftections ; of propen/ity tothe crime ; of ma- 
© lignity to the fyftem; and from other various confiderations, 
© of which only thofe who are perfect in the knowledge of 
‘ antient manners in general, and of the Fewi/h people’s in 
‘ particular, can form any tolerable ideas. 

‘ This is enough to fhew the folly of cavilling at the manner 
‘and degree of a punifhment, after the punifhment itfelf is 
© allowed to be juft and right. But this is not all; the 
© very allowance of the puxi/hbment implies a prefumption in fa- 
© vour of the manner and degree, The puni/bment, examined, 
* on plain and clear principles, is found to be juft: admit now 
© the manner and degree of it to be doubtful, for want of know- 
* ledge fufficient to fhew us the xeceffity, and con{equently the 
* juftice of them. Is it not fair to infer, that the lawgiver, 
© who obferved the rule of juftice in the punifhment itfelf, ob- 
‘ ferved it likewife in the manner and degree of the pu- 
© nifhment? 

* But his lordfhip’s cavil at the degree will, perhaps, deferve 
* our more particular notice. Ado/es makes the punifhment 
* capital, but with no unufual circumftances of cruelty at- 
* tending the kind ef death, more than we {ce infli¢ted for 
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high treafon in all the countries of Europe at prefent. The 
inftances of Naboth fhews it to have been attended with 
confifcation. “This circumftance perhaps might have difgufted 
his lordfhip. But in a cafe, where he was perfonally preju- 
diced he fhould have miftrufted his own judgment; ‘he 
fhould have tried the force of thofe arguments, by which a 
great lawyer had lately evinced, that forfeitures for high trea- 
fon are perfectly juft and equitable.’ R 
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ArT. xxxv. 4 Didtionary of the Englith Language : in which 
the words are deduced from their originals, and illuftrated in 
iheir different fignifications by examples from the bef writers ; 
to which are prefixed, a hiftory of the language, and an ¥Eng- 
lith grammer. By Samuel Johnfon, 4. M7. Folio, 2 Vals. 
4]. ros. bound. Knapton; Longman; Hitch and Co.; 
Millar; and Dodiley. 


HE Enghfp language, thouzh copious and exprefiive, 
has been generally deemed, by learned foreigners, im- 
pure and uncertain ; they have frequently reflected, with feve- 
rity, On our inattention to its imperfections. Some of the 
beft writers among ourfelves have, however, appeared contci- 
ous of the juftice of this cenfure; particularly Swift, who, 
near fifty years ago, addrefled to Lord Oxrorpn, A propojal 
for correcting, improving, and afcertaining our tongue: the at- 
tempts which have been fince made towards reforming our or- 
thography (1) and diction, feem rather the effect of caprice or 
affectation, than of knowledge or judgment. Lexicographers 
we have had, not a few, but fuch as, for the moft part, were 
little better than copyifts of each other. The ingenious Abbe 
le Blanc (2) obferves, that the French have made ours one of the 
learned Janguages ; that even their women learn it, and have 
renounced Jtalian, toftudy Engli/h: yet the fame author takes 
notice, that we had not fo much as a good dictionary, or 
hardly atolerable grammar. But thefe reproaches, we hope, 
will, in a great meature, be removed, as well as the acquiring 4 
competent knowledge of the genius of our tongue facilitated, 
by the work before us; a work that has been much wanted, 
and no lefs eagerly expected, efpecially by thofe who are ac- 
quainted with Mr. JoHNnson’s literary abilities. 


(:) Afpecimen of modern innovation in orthography may be feen 
in the ninth volume of the Review, p. 470, art. 73. 
(2) Lettres d'un Frangois. 
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A pretty circumftantial mention of this performance will, 


no doubt, be expected from us: the method we propoie, 
therefore, to purfue, for the gratification of the reader’s curi- 
ofity, is to extract from our learned compiler’s preface, an 
account of what he has intended, and from his work, fpecimens 


ot his execution. 
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¢ When I took, fays he, the firft furvey of my undertak- 
ing, I found our fpeech copious without order, and energe- 
tick without rules: wherever I turned my view, there was 
perplexity to be difentangled, and confufion to be regulated ; 
choice was to be made out of boundlefs variety, without any 
eftablifhed principle of feleétion; adulterations were to be 
detected, without a fettled teft of purity ; and modes of ex- 
preflion to be rejected or received, without the fuffrages of 
any writers of claffical reputation or acknowledged authority. 
¢ Having therefore no affiftance but from general grammar, 
I applied myfelf to the perufal of our writers; and noting 
whatever might be of ufe to afcertain or illuftrate any word 
or phrafe, accumulated in time the materials of a dictionary, 
which by degrees I reduced to method, eftablifhing to my- 
felf, in the progrefs of the work, fuch rules as experience 
and analogy fuggefted to me ; experience, which practice and 
obfervation were continually increafing, and analogy, which, 
though in fome words obfcure, was evident in others. 

‘ In adjufting the ORTHOGRAPHY, which has been to this 
time unfettled and fortuitous, 1 found it neceflary to diftin- 
guifh thofe irregularities that are inherent in our tongue, 
and perhaps coeval with it, from others which the ignorance 
or negligence of later writers has produced. Every language 
has its anomalies, which, though inconvenient, and in them- 
felves once unneceflary, muft be tolerated among the im- 
perfections of human things, and which require only to be 
reviftered, that they may not be increafed, and afcertained, 
that they may not be confounded: but every language has 
likewife its improprieties and abfurdities, which it is the 
duty of the lexicographer to corre&t or profcribe. 

‘ As language was at its beginning merely oral, all words 
of neceflary or common ufe, were {poken before they were 
written, and while they were unfixed by any vifible figns, 
muft have been fpoken with great diverfity, as we now ob- 
ferve thofe who cannot read to catch founds imperfectly, and 
utter them negligently. When this wild and barbarous jar- 
gon was firft reduced to an alphabet, every penman endea- 
voured to exprefs, as hecould, the founds which he was ac- 
cuftomed to pronounce or to receive, and vitiated in writ- 
ing {uch words as were already vitiated in {peech. The 
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¢ powers of the letters, when they were applied to a new fan. 
‘ guage, muft have been vague and unfettled, and, therefore 
¢ different hands would exhibit the fame found by different 
¢ combinations. 

¢ From this uncertain pronunciation arife in a great part 
the various dialects of the fame country, which will always 
be obferved to grow fewer and lefs different, as books are 
multiplied ; and from this arbitrary reprefentation of founds 
by letters, proceeds that diverfity of {pelling obfervable in 
the Saxon remains, and I fuppofe in the firft books of every 
nation, which perplexes or deftroys analogy, and produces 
anomalous formations, which being once incorporated can 
never be afterward difmiffed or reformed. 

‘ Of this kind are the derivatives /exgth from long, ftrength 
‘ from jireng, darling from dear, breadth from bread, from 
© dry, drought, and from high, height; which A&lton, in zeal 
for analogy, writes bighth ; Quid te exempta juvat fpinis de 
pluribus una, to change all would be too much, and to 
change one ts nothing. 

¢ This uncertainty is moft frequent in the vowels, which 
¢ are fo capricioufly pronounced, and fo differently modified, 
by accident or affectation, not only in every province, but 
inevery mouth, that to them, as is well knawn to etymo- 
¢ logifls, little regard is to be fhewn in the deduction of one 
¢ Janguage from another. 

¢ Such defects are not errours in orthography, but {pots of 

¢ barbavity inipiefied fo deep in the Engli/h language, that cri- 
‘ ticilm can never wafh them away ; thefe, therefore, mutt 
€ be permitted to remain untouched: but many words have 
4 
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likewife been altered by accident, or depraved by ignorance, 
as the pronunciation of the vulgar has been weakly followed; 
and fome {tll continue to be varioufly written, as authours 
differ in their care or {kill: of thefe it was proper to enquire 
the true orthography, which I have always confidered as de- 
pending on their derivation, and have therefore referred 
‘ them to their original languages: thus I write enchant, en- 
© chantment, enchanter, after the French, and incantation after 
¢ the Latin; thus entire is chofen rather than intire, becaule 
‘ it pafied to us not from the Latin integer, but from the 
© French entier. 

¢ Of many words it is difficult to fay whether they were im- 
¢ mediately received from the Latin or the French, fince at the 
¢ time when we had dominions in France, we had Latin fervice 
¢ inour churches. It is, however, my opinion, that the Frenca 
* gengrally fupplied us; for we have few Latin words we 
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the terms of domeftic ule, which are not French; but many 
French which are very remote from Latin, 
« Even in words of which the derivation is apparent, I 
have often been obliged to facrifice uniformity to cuftom ; 
thus I write in compliance with a numberlefs majority, con- 
vey and inveigh, deceit and receipt, fancy and phantom ; fome- 
times the derivative varies from the primitive, as explain and 
explanation, repeat and repetition. . 
‘Some combinations of letters having the fame power are 
ufed indifferently without any difcernable reafon or choice, 
as inchoak, choke; foap, fope; fewel, fuel; and many cthers, 
which I have fometimes inierted twice, that thofe who 
fearch for them under either form may not fearch for them 
jn vain. 
‘ Jn examining the orthography of any doubtful word, the 
mode of fpelling by which it is inferted in the feries of the 
Dictionary, is to be confidered as that to which I give, per- 
haps not often rafhly, the preference (3). Ihave left, in the 
examples, to every author his own practice unmolefted, that 
the reader may balance fuftrages, and judge between us (4): 
but this queftion is net always to be determined by reputed 
or by real learning: fome men intent upon greater things, 
have thought little on founds and derivations; fome, know- 
ing in the ancient tongues, have neglected thofe in which 
our words are commonly to be fought. Thus Hammaend 
writes feciblene/s for at becaufe I fuppofe he ima- 
gined it derived immediately from the Latin; and fome 
words fuch as dependant, dependent , dependance, dependence, 
vary their final fyllable as one or other language is prefent to 
the writer (5). 
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(3) Mr. Fohbnfon’s praice is 
not always ana!ogous to his pre- 
cepts: as in the word duthour, 
which he conflantly writes, in his 
—, with a zw in the Jatt fyl- 
able, wherea-, in the feries of the 
dictionary, it ftands thus, Au- 
THOR, . f. [ ductor, Lat.] 

(4) Of this fort is the follow- 
ing word, Yerx. 2. f. [from 
tealepe, yel/cav, Saxon} the yel- 
low part of the egg. It is com- 


monly pronounced, and often 
Written yo.&. 

The yo/k of the egg conduceth 
ittle to the generation of the 


bird, but only tothe nourifhment 
of the fame: for if achicken be 
opened when it is new- hatched, 
you fhall find much of the yo/k 
remaining. Bucon’s Nat. Hiftory. 
That a chicken is formed out 
of the ye/R of an egg, with fome 
antient philofophers the people 
ftill opinion. Brown, 
All the feather’d kind 
From th’ included yolk, not am- 
bient white arofe. Dryd. - 
(5) Depe’xpant. adj. [from 
detend.) In the power of another. 
On God as the meft high all 
inferior cauics im the world are 
de- 
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‘ Inthis part of the work where caprice has long wantoned 
without controul, and vanity fought praife by petty refor- 
mation, I have endeavoured to proceed with 4 fcholar’s re- 
verence for antiquity, and a grammarian’s regard to the ge- 
nius of our tonguc. I have attempted few alterations, and 
among thofe few, perhaps the greater part is from the mo- 
dern to the ancient practice; and lL hope I may be allowed ty 
recommend to thofe, whofe thoughts have been, perhaps, 
employed too anxioufly on verbal fingularities, not to dif- 
turb, upon narrow views, or for minute propriety, the or- 









thography of their fathers (6).— 


‘ In fettling the orthography I have not wholly neglected 
the pronunciation, which [ have direéted by printing an ac- 


cent upon the acute or elevated fyllable. 


It will fometimes 


s 
Y 
‘ be found, that the accent is placed by the authour quoted, 
© on adifferent fyllable from that marked in the alphabetical 
‘ feries; itis then to be underftood that cuftom has varied, 


dependant, Hozker, b.5. § 23. 

Depe’nvent. acy. [depencdens, 
Lat. This, as many other 
words of like termination are 
written with ext or awt, as they 
are fuppoied to flow from the 
Latin or French} Hanging 
down. 

None may wear this furr but 
princes, and there 1s a certain 
number of ranks allowed to 
dukes, marquifes, and earls, 
which they muft not exceed in 
Jining their caps therewith. In 
the time of Charles the Great, 
and long fince, the whole furrs 
in the tails were dependent ; but 
now that fafhion is Icft and the 
{pots only worn, without the tails. 

Peachim on blaxoning. 

(6) Among thefe alterations 
may be reckoned the reitoration 
of the letter 4 to many words, 
from which modern writers have 
generally banifhed it; particular- 
ly from terms of fcience, fuch as 
conic, elliptic, optic, judorific, and 
many more of that fort, to all 
which Mr. Fohnfox adds a final 4 
Svepiice he (in his ,rammar, pre- 





fixed to the dictionary)  infifts 

ought to be wrote Skeptick, but 

without producing any authorit 
to fupport that mode of {pelling. 

Thus ttands the word in the dic- 

tionary : 

Sxe’pricx. 2. f- [exealowa, Gr. 
Jceptique, French.] One who 
doubts or pretends to doubt of 
every thing. 

Bring the caufe unto the bar; 
whofe authority none muft dif- 
claim, and lealt of all thofe Scep- 
ticks in religion. Decay of piety. 

Survey 
Nature’s extended face, then 
Scepticks fay, 

In this wild field of wonders 

can you find 

No art. Blackmore. 

With too much knowledge for 

the feepricks fide, 

With too much weaknefs for 

the ficzcks pride, 
fan hangs between. 
Pope’s Effay on Man. 

The dogmatilt is {ure of every 
thing, and the ferptick believes no- 
thin. Watts’s Logick. 


¢ or 
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¢ or that the authour has, in my opinion, pronounced wrong. 
‘ Short directions are fometimes given where the found of let- 
¢ ters is irregular (7).— 

¢ In the inveftigation both of the orthography and fignifi- 
‘ cation of words, their EryMoLoG¥ was neceflarily to be 
‘ confidered, and they were therefore to be divided into pri- 
‘ mitives and derivatives. A primitive word, is that which 
‘ can be traced no further to any Englifh root; thus circum- 
¢ fpeét, circumvent, circumftance, delude, concave, and compli- 
‘cate, though compounds in the Latin, are to us primitives. 
‘ Derivatives, areal] thofe that can be referred to any word in 
‘ Englifh of greater fimplicity. 

¢ The derivatives I have referred to their primitives, with 
¢ an accuracy fometimes needlefs; for who does not fee that 
‘ remotenefs comes from remote, lovely from love, concavity 
‘ from concave, and demonftrative from demonftrate? but this 
‘ grammatical exuberance the fcheme of my work did not al- 
‘ low me to reprefs. It is of great importance in examining 
‘ the general fabrick of a language to trace one word from an- 
‘other, by noting the ufual modes of derivation and inflec- 
¢ tion (8); and uniformity muft be preferved in fyftematical 
¢ works, though fometimes at the expence of particular pro- 
‘ priety. 

‘ Among other derivatives I have been careful to infert and 
¢‘ elucidate the anomalous plurals of nouns, and preterites of 
‘ verbs(g), which in the Teutonichk dialects are very frequent, 

¢ and 


(7) As in Bureau’. a. /. 
(bureau, Fr.) Achelt of drawers. 
Itis pronounced as if it were {pelt 
buro. 

For not the defk with filver 

nails, 
Nor éureau of expence, 

Nor ftandifh well japann’d 

avails 
To writing of good fenfe. 
Swift. 

(8) Thus, after conclude, toi- 
low concludency from concludent ; 
concludent, couclufible, conclufion, 
conclufive, all from conclude; con- 
clufively, conclufivencfs, from con- 
clufive. 

(9) Irregular plurals are, tect 
fiom tocth, lice trom loufe, mice 


from moufe, geefe trom goofe, feet 
from foot, dice from die, pence 
from penny, brethren fram brather, 
children trom child ({ee the gram- 
mar prefixed) ; all which are not 
only diftinguifhed with their re- 
fpetive fingulars, but, except 
children, they are alfo taken no- 
tice of in their alphabetical order: 
thus, BaatHren. a. / [the plu- 
ral of brother. 

All thefe fects are brethren to 
each other in faction, ignorance, 
iniguity, perverfenefs, pride. 

, Swift. 
Broruser.—Plural, brothers, or 
brethren. 

Thefetwo are brethrin, Adam, 

and to come 
Out 
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and though familiar to thofe who have always ufed them 
interrupt and embarrafs the learners of our language, : 
‘ The two languages from which our primitives have been 
derived are Roman and Teutonick: under the Roman I com. 
prehend the French and provincial tongues, and under the 
Teutonick range the Saxon, German, and all their kindred 
dialects. Moft of our polyfyllables are Roman, and our words 
of one fyllable are very often Teutonick.— 

‘ Our knowledge of the northern literature is fo feanty, 
that of words undoubtedly Teutonick, the original is not al- 
ways to be found in any ancient language; and I have there. 
fore inferted Dutch or German {ubftitutes, which I confider, 
not as the parents, ‘but the fifters of the Eng/i/h (10). 

< The words which are reprefented as thus related by defcent 
or cognation, do not always agree in fenfe; for it is inci- 
dent to words, as to their authours, to degenerate from their 
anceftors, and to change their manners when they change 
their country. It is fufficient, in etymological enquiries, 
if the fenfes of kindred words be found fuch as may eafily 
pafs into each other, or fuch as may both be referred to one 
general idea. 

‘ Of the terms of art I have received fuch as could 
be found either in books of fcience or technical dictionaries ; 
and have often inferted, from philofophical writers words 
which are fupported perhaps only by a fingle authority, and 
which being not admitted into general ufc, ftand yet as can- 





Out of thy loins. or wrote, participle paflive 
Milton's Par lft, b.xi. 1.484. coritten, writ, Or wrote. 
Comparing two men in rete- Waruirren, the participle pafiive 
rence to one common parent, it of write. 
is very ealy to form the ideas of = Their doctrine and their flory 
brothers, Leche. curitten, left 
The anomalous preterites of They die. Milton. 


y 


erbs are very numerous and pare Wrore, pret. and part. of write, 


ticularized with great exactneis No man has the etlate of his 


y Mr. Johu/on, in his grammar: foul drawn upon his face, nor the 


the following may ferve as ipeci- decree of his election wrote upon 


mens of the fame accuracy in his his forehead. South. 
dictionary. (10) Intlaoces of this kind may 
Wait. Thepreterite of write. be, almoit univerfaily, feen in 
When Sappho ar, words, the initrals of which are 

By their applaufe, the critics either A or W, letters that feem 
fhew'd their wit. Prior. peculiar to the northern langua- 


To writ, v. a preterite wil, ges, 





© didates 
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‘ didates or probationers, and muft depend for their adoption 
‘ on the fuffrage of futurity (11). 

‘ The words which our authours have introduced by their 
knowledge of foreign languages, or ignorance of their own, 
by vanity or wantonnefs, by compliance with fafhion, or 
luft of innovation, I have regiftered as they occurred, 
thouzh commonly only to cenfure (12) them and warn 
others againft the folly of naturalizing ufelefs foreigners to 
the injury of the natives. 

‘ Ihave not rejected any by defign merely becaufe 7 
§ were unneceflary or exuberant ; but have received thote 
‘ which by different writers have been differently formed, as 
‘ vifcid, and vifeidity, vifcous and vifcoftty. 

¢ Compounded or double words I have feldom noted, ex- 
cept when they obtain a fignification different from that 
which the components have in their fimple ftate. Thus 
highwayman, woodman, and horfecourfer, require an expli- 
cation ; but of threflike or coachtriver no notice was need- 
ed, becauie the primitives contain the meaning of the com- 
pounds. 

© Words arbitrarily formed by aconftant and fettled analo 
¢ like diminutive adjectives in 2/h, as greent/>, blueifh, adverbs 
¢ inf as dully, cpemy, futtantives in nefs as vilene/s, faulti- 
A : 
c 


~~ ww a,7* “ tal 
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nefs, were ‘cis diligently fought, and many fometimes have 

been omitted when [ had no authority that invited me to in- 
¢ fert them; not that they are not genuine and regular off- 
© fprings of Lxgli/o roots, but becaufe their relation to the 
+ primitive being always the fame, their fignification cannot 
¢ be miftaken. 

‘ The verbal nouns in ing fuch as the keeping of the cafe, 
the leading of the army, are always neglected, or placed 
only to illuitrate the fenfe of the verb, except when they 
fignify things as well as actions, and have therefore a plural 
number, as dwelling, living; or have an abfolute abftraéct 
$ fignification, as colouring, painting, learning. 


en en 


(it) OF this clafs may, per- Alfo IntTerMe’pracy. 2. 
haps, be numbered, Insi- from intermediate| In erpofition, 
Tie’ Ncy. a. f. [«vand ftio, La- intervenuon. An urau_horized 


tin) Exemption from thirit. word, 

What is more admirab’e than In birds the auditory nerve is 
the fiinefs of every creature, for affecied by only the intermediacy 
the ufe we make of him? The of the columella. Derbam. 
dociliy of an elephaat, and the (12) Gout, »./. [French.} A 


infitiency Of a camel, for travel- tale. An affected cant-word. 
ling in defarts. Grew, 


© The 
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‘ The participles are likewife omitted, unlefs by fienif ing 
rather qualities than action they take the nature of aden 
tives; as a thinking man, a man of prudence; a pacing 
horfe, a horfe that can pace: thefe I have ventured to cal 
participial adjectives. But neither are thefe always inferted, 
becaufe they are commonly to be underftood, without any 
danger of miftake by confulting the verb. 

© Obfolete words are admiticd, when they are found in ay. 
thours not obfolete(13), or when they have any force or 
beauty that may deferve revival. 

© As compofition is one of the chief characteriflicks of 4 
language, I have endeavoured to make fome reparation jor 
the univerfal negligence of my predeceflors by inferting 
great numbers of compounded words, as may be found un- 
der after, fore, new, night, fair, and raany more (14), 
Thefe numerous as they are might be multiplied, but that 
ufe and curiofity are here fatished, and the frame of our 
language and modes of our combination amply difcovered, 

© Of fome forms of compofition fuch as that by which re 
is prefixed to note repetition, and un to fignify contrariety 
or privation, all the examples cannot be accumulated, be- 
caufe the ufe of thefe particles if not wholly arbitrary, is 
fo littie limited, that they are hourly affixed to new words 
as occafion requires, or is imagined to require them. 

‘ There is another kind of compotition more frequent in 
our language than perhaps in any other, from which arifes 


(13) As fpecimens of this fort And kingly government of this 








we give Dre’artHean. m. /. your land; 
[from arear)| Horrour; difmal- Nor as protector, fteward, fub- 
nefs: a word now no longer ia ufe. flitute, 
That thortly from the thape But as fucceffively from blood 
of woman hed, to blood, 


Such as fhe was when Pai/as 
fhe attempted, 
She grew to hideous fhape 


of drearibead, 
Pined with grief of folly late 
repented. Spencer. 


And Empgery. 2.f. (empire, 
Fr. imperium, Lat.) Sovereign 
comand. A word out of ufe, 

A lady 

So fair and faften’d toan empery 

Would make the great’ king 

double. Shake/p.Cymb. 


‘Take on you the charge 


Yeur right of. birth, your em- 
pery, yourown Sé, R. IH, 
(14) The infertion of theie 
compounds we apprehend to be 
not the Jeaft ufeful part of this 
work: they are, indeed, nume- 
rous, and ourcompildr has fhewn 
great diligence in colle€ting and 
fupporting them by propet au- 
thorities. Farr feems to be an 
error of the prefs, and intended 
to have been fur, from whence 
we have far-fétch, far fetched, 
far-piercing, far-feooting, Se. 
* to 
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to fureigners the greateft difficulty. We modify the figni- 
fication of many verbs by a particle fubjoined; as to come 
off, to efcape by a fetch; to fall on, to attack; to fall off, 
to apoftatize ; to break off, to {top abruptly; to dear out, 
to juftify ; to fallin, to comply; to give over, to ceale; 
to jet off, to embellifh; to /et im, to begin a continual te- 
nour; to fet out, to begin a courfe or journey; to take 
off, to copy; with innumerable expreflions of the fame 
kind, of which fome appear wildly irregular, being fo far 
diftant from the fenfe of the fimple words, that no fagacity 
will be able td trace the fteps by which they arrived at the 
prefent ufe. Thefe I have noted with great care; and 
though I cannot flatter myfelf that the collection is com- 
plete, I believe I have fo far affifted the ftudents of our lan- 
guage, that this kind of phrafeology will be no longer in- 
fuperable; and the combinations of verbs and particles, by 
chance omitted, will be eafily explained by comparifon with 
thofe that may be found (15). 





(15) Mr. Fobnfon has given 
the higheft proofs of his judg- 
ment, as well as his application, 
in the notice he has taken of 
compolitions of this fort: the 
following is one inttance of his 
accuracy in this refpect. 

To put. v. a. [of this word, 
fo common in the Exr/if lan- 
guage, it is very difficult to 
hnd the etymology ; putter, 
to plant, is Danio. Fumins.) 
After tracing the fimiple word 

through one and twenty diffrent 

fignification:, he proceeds to con- 
fider it as a compound. 

1. Jopur dy; to turn of, or di- 
vert. 

Watch and refit the devil, his 
chief defigns are to hinder thy de- 
fire in good, to put thee dy from 
thy fpiritual employment. Tay/. 

A fright hath put dy an ague 
ht, and mitigated a fit of the 


pout. Gr ew’s Co/mel, 
2. Toput dy; to thruit afide. 
B Shek fy tb hi: old VCais, ihaf- 


© Many 


rying a young and fair lady, had 
of her thofe «wo daughters, fo fa- 
mous in beauty, which put dy their 
young coufin. Sidney. 
When I drove athruft, home 
as I could, - 
To reach his traytor-heart, he 
put it by. Dryd. 
3. To puT down; to baffle; to 
reprefs; to crufh. 
How the ladies and I have put 
him dow. Shake/p. 
4. To pur down. Todegrade. 
The king of Egypt put Feboa- 
haz down at Ferufalem. 20C4, 
5. Jo put down. ‘fo bring into 
difufe. 
Sugar hath put down the ufe 
of honey. Bacon. 
With copper collars and with 
brawny backs, 
Quite to put down the fafhion 
of our blacks. Dryd. 
6. To put down. Toconfute. 
Mark now how plain a tale 
fhall put you down. Shokef. 
7. To put forth. To propofe. 
Samp/on 
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¢ Many words yet ftand unfupported only by the nate of 
© Barley, Ainfworth, Philips, or the contracted Dié. for Dic. 


Sampfon faid, I will now put 
forth a riddle unto you. Fudg. 
8 To put forth, To extend. 

He put forth his hand and pul- 
Jed her in, Gen.viil. g. 
g. To put forth. To emit asa 

fprouting plant. 

An excellent obfervation of 
Ariftotle why fome plants are of 
greater age than living creatures, 
for that they yearly put forth new 
leaves ; whereas living creatures 
put forth after their period of 
growth, nothing but hair and 
nails, which are excrements. 

Bacon’s Nat, Hi/t. 
He faid, let th’ earth 
Put forth the verdant grafs. 
Milton. 
10. Zo put forth. To exert. 
I put not forth my goodnefs, 


Milton. 
In honouring God, put forth 
all thy ftrength. Taylor. 


11. Jo put in. To interpofe. 

Give me leave to put in a word 
to tell you, that Iam glad you al- 
low us different degrees of worth. 

Collier. 
tz. Jo put inpredice. Toufe; 
to exercife. 

Neither gods nor man will 

give confent 

To put & pra@ice your unjutt 

intent. Dryd. 
13. Jo pur ef. To divelt; to 
lay afide. 

None of us put off our cloaths, 
faving that every one pur them 
ef for wating.  Nebem. iv. 23. 

Now the chearfal light her 

fears difpell’d, 

She with no winding turns the 

truth conceal’d, 

But pat the woman off, and 

ftood reveat'd, Dry. 
ta. To put ef. To defeat or 


© tlonaries 
delay with fome artifice or ex. 
cufe, 

The gains of ordinary tradeg 
are honeft, but thofe of bargains 
are more doubtful, when men 
fhould wait upon others neceffity, 
broke by fervants to draw them 
on, put off others cunningly, that 
would be better chapmen. Bacon, 

Some hard words the goat gave, 


‘But the fox puts off all with a jeft. 


L’ Eftrange. 
15. Jo Fut off. To delay; to 
defer; to procraftinate. 

So many accidents may deprive 
us of our lives, that we can never 
fay, that he who negleéts to fe- 
cure his falvation to-day, may 
without danger put it off to to- 
morrow. Wake. 
16. Jo put off. To pafs falla- 

cioufly. | 

He feems generally to prevail, 
perfuading them to a confidence 
in fome partial works of obe- 
dience, or elfe to put off the care 
of their falvation to fome future 
Opportunities. Rogers. 
17. To pur of. To difcard. 

Upon thefe taxations 
The clothiers all put off 
The fpinfters, carders, fullers, 
weavers. Shake/p. 
18. Zorput of. To recommend; 
to vend or obtrude. 

Jt is very hard that Mr. Steel 
fhould take up the artificial re- 
ports of his own faétion, and then 
put them off upon the world as 
additional tears of a popith fuc- 
ceffor. Swift. 
19. To puT on, or rfon. To m- 

pute; to charge. 
20. Torut on, OF ufone. To in- 

ve{t with, a3 cloaths or covering. 

Strangely vifited people he 
Hang: 


rye .as 
fie 
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‘ tionaries fubjoined: of thefe Iam not always certain that 


‘they are read in any book, 


Hanging a golden ftamp about 
their necks, 
Put on with holy pray’rs. 
Shakefp. Macb. 
Give even way unto my rough 
affairs, 
Put not you on the vilage of 
the times, 
And be like them to Percy 
troub'efome. Shakef. 
Rebeka took goodly raiment, 
and put them upon ‘Jacob. 
Gen. Xxvii. 15. 
Avarice puts on the canonical 
habit. Decay of Piety. 
21. To pwton. To forward; to 
- promote ; to incite. 
I grow fearful 
By what yourfelf too late have 
{poke and done, 
That you protect this courfe, 
and put it on 
By your allowance. 
Shakef. King Lear. 
This came handfomely to put 
enthe peace, becaufe it was a fair 
example of a peace bought. 
Bucan’s Henry VII. 
22.79 pur on or upon. To im- 
pofe ; to infliét. 
lt have offended, that which 
thou pute? on me I will bear. 
2 Kings xviii. 14. 
Failacies we are apt to put upon 
ourlelves by taking words for 





things, Locke. 
23. To put om. Toaffuine; to 
take. 
The duke hath put on a reli- 
gious life, 
And thrown into negleé& the 
pompous court. Shakef. 


There ts no quality fo contrary 

fo any nature, which one cannot 
T, 0 ~ 

aacct, ad pat on epon vccafion, 


but the works of Lexicogra- 
£ phers. 


in order to ferve an intereft. 
Sawift. 
24. Toput over. To refer. 
For the certain knowledge of 
that truth, 
I put you o'er to heav’n and to 


my mother. Shakef. 
25. To put out. To place at u- 
fury. 


Lord, who fhall abide in thy 
tabernacle? He that putteth not 
out his money to ufury. P/ xv. 5. 

To live retir’d upon his own, 

He call’d his money in; 
But the prevailing love of pelf 
Soon fplit him on the former 

fhelf. 
He put it out again. 

Dryd. Hor. 
26. To put out. To extinguith. 
The Philiftines put out his eyes. 
Fudg. xvii. 21. 

Wherefoever the wax floated, 
the flame forfook it, till at latt it 
{pread all over and put the flame 

uite out, Bacon. 

This barbarous inftance of a 
wild unreafonable paffion, quite 
put out thofe litle remains of af- 
fection fhe fill had for her lord. 

Addi}, Spec?. N°.071. 
27. To rut out. To emit as a 
plant. 

Trees planted too deep in the 
ground, for love of approach to 
the fun, forfake their frit root, 
and put out another more towards 
the top of the earth, 

Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
28. Toyut our. To extend; to 


protrude. 
When fhe travailed, the one 
pu? out his hand. Gen. 


29. To rut out. To expell; to 
drive from. 
lam 
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¢ phers. Of fuch I have omitted many, becaufe I had never 
« read them; and many I have inferted, becaufe they May 
. perhaps 

This laft age has made a greater 
progrefs than all ages before put 


I am refo!ved, that when I am 
put out of the ftewardthip they 
may receive me into their houfes. 

Luke xvi, 4. 
30. To pu tout. Tomake public. 

When I was at Venice, they 
were putting out curious ftamps 
of the fevera! edifices, mofi fa- 
mous for their beauty or magni- 
ficence. Aadijon. 
31. Jo put out. To dilconcert. 

There is no affectation in paf- 
fion ; for that putteth a man out 
of his precepts, and in a new caie 
therecuftom leavethhim. Bacon, 
32. Torur to. To kill by; to 

punifh by. 

Such as were taken on either 
fide, were fut ¢o the {word or to 
the halter. Clarendon, 

Soon as they had him at their 


mercy, 
They put him ¢o the cudgel 
fiercely. Hudibras. 


33. To pur éc tt. To dittrels ; to 

perplex; to prefs hard. 

Lord Angelo dukes it well in 

his abience, 
He puts trantgreffion s0°t. 
Shake/. Meaf. for Meaf. 

They were actually making 
parties to go up to the moon to- 
gether, and were more put to tt 
how toineet with accemodations 
by the way, than how to go thi- 
ther. Addijon. 
34 Torur to. To aflift with. 

Zelmane would have put to her 
helping hand, but fhe was taken 
a quivering. Sidney. 
35. To pur todeath. To kill. 

One Beli was put to death at 
Tyburn for moving a new rebel- 
hon. Hayward. 


39. To put together. To accu- 
mutate into one dum or mals, 
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together, Burn. Th. of the Earth, 
37. Torur up. To pafs unre. 
venged. 

Nor put up blow, but that which 

laid 

Right worfhipful on fhoulder. 

blade. Hudibras, 

Such national injuries are pot 
to be put up, but the offender jg 
below refentment. Addifon. 
38. Jo puT up. Toemit; to 

caufe to germinate as plants, 

Hartfhorn fhaven, or in {mall 
pieces, mixed with dung, and wa- 
tered, putteth up mushrooms, 

Bacon, 
39. Torput up. To expofe pub. 
licly: as, thefe goods are put 
up to fale. 
40. Jorut up. To ftart. 

In town whilft I am following 
one character, I ain croffed in my 
way by another, and put up fuch 
a variety of odd creatures in both 
fexes, that they foil the fcent of 
one another, and puzzle the 
chace. Addifon, 
41. To puT up. To hoard. 

Himfelf never put up any of the 
rent but difpoted of it by the affift- 
ance of a reverend divine to aug- 
ment the vicar’s portion. Spe/maa. 
42. Jo pur up. To hide. 

Why fo earnettly feek you to 
put up that letter? Shake. 
43- lo rut upon. To incite; to 

inttigate. 

Thofe who have lived wicked- 
ly before, muft meet with a great 
deal more trouble, becaufe they 
are put upon changing the whole 
courfe of their lite. T illotfon. 

He replied with fome vehe- 
mence, that he would undertake 


to 
3 
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perhaps exift, though they have efcaped my notice: they 
are, however, to be yet confidered as refting only upon 
the credit of former’ dictionaries. Others, which I confi- 
dered as ufeful, or know to be proper, though I could not 
{upport them by authorities, I have fuffered to ftand upon 
my own atteftation, claiming the fame privilege with my 
predeceflors of being fometimes credited without proof (16). 
¢ The words thus felected and difpofed ate grammatically 
confidered : they are referred to the different parts of {peech ; 
traced when they are irregularly inflected through their vari- 
ous terminations ; and illuftrated by obfervations, not indeed 
of great or ftriking importance feparately confidered, but 
neceflary to the elucidation of our language, and hitherto 
neglected or forgotten by Engl/h grammarianis. 

‘ That part of my work on which I expect malignity* 
moft frequently to faften is the explanation, in which I can- 
not hope to fatisfy thofe, who are perhaps not inclined to 
be pleafed, fince I have not always been able to fatisfy my- 
felf. ‘To interpret a language by itfelf is very difficult ; 


to prove trade would be the ruin 
of the Eng/if nation. I would 
fain have put him upon it. Add. 

Thefe wretches put us upoz all 
mifchiefs to feed their luits and 


have put himfelf upon the trial 
of his country, and made his de- 
fence in form. Arbuthnot. 

(16) Under this fpecies of 
words may be ranked Cotvu~- 





extravagances. Swift. BRINE. adj. [Colubrinus, Latin. ] 

43. To putT upon. To impoie; 1. Relating to a ferpent. 

to lay upon. z. Cunning ; crafty. 

When in {winifh fleep, Concrem’ation.[from conere- 
What cannot you and I per- mo, Latin, to burn together. ] 
form upon Theact of burning many things 
Th’ unguarded Duncan? what together. Dif. 
not put upon Conp’ire MENT. 2. /-[ from con- 
His {pungy officers, who fhall dite.) A compofition of con- 
bear the guilt ferves, powders, and f{pices, in 


Of our great quell? the form of an ele€tuary. Dia. 
Shakef. Mach. To Corr’ant, v. a. [corrads, 


44. To puT upon trial. ‘To ex- Latin.| To ruboff; to wear 


pofe or fummon to a folemn away by frequent rubbing ; 
and judicial examination. to {crape together. 
Chrift will bring all to life,and E.’umparep .adj. [e/umbis, La- 


then they fhall be put every one tin.} Weakened in the loins. 
’ thon his own ¢ria/, and receive Did. 
judgment. Locke. Alfo very many others. 


Jack haddon more wifely to 
* Malignity, &c. ‘The general anticipation and out-cry of low 


Writers; and, one would have though: beneath Mr. Fun/on’s adoption. 


Review, April, 1755. Xx * many 
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many words cannot be explained by fynonimes, becaufe the 
idea fignified by them has not more than one appellation . 
nor by paraphrafe, becaufe fimple ideas cannot be defcribed, 
When the nature of things is unknown, or the notion up. 
fettled and indefinite, and various in various minds, the 
words by which fuch notions are conveyed, or fuch thin 
denoted, will be ambiguous and perplexed. And fuch is the 
fate of haplefs lexicography, that not only darknefs, but 
light, impedes and diftrefles it; things may be not only too 
little, but too much known, to be happily illuftrated. To 
explain, requires the ufe of terms lefs abftrufe than that 
which is to be explained, and fuch terms cannot always be 
found ; for as nothing can be proved but by fuppofing fome- 
thing intuitively known, and evident without proof, fo no- 
thing can be defined but by the ufe of words too plain to ad- 
mit a definition. 
¢ Other words there are, of which the fenfe is too fubtle 
and evanefcent to be fixed in a paraphrafe; fuch are all thofe 
which are by the grammarians termed expletives, and in 
dead languages are fuffered to pafs for empty founds, 
of no other ule than to fill a verfe, or to modulate a period, 
but which are eafily perceived in living tongues to have 
power and emphatis, though it be fometimes fuch as no o- 
ther form of expreffion can convey. 
¢ My labour has likewife been much increafed by a clafs of 
verbs too frequent in the Eng/i/h language, of which the fig- 
nification is fo loofe and general, the ufe fo vague and inde- 
terminate, and the fenfes detorted fo widely from the firk 
idea, that it is hard to trace them through the maze of va- 
riation, to catch them on the brink of utter inanity, to ci- 
cumfcribe them by any limitations, or interpret them by 
any words of diftinét and fettled meaning: fuch are bear, 
break, come, caft, full, get, give, do, put, fet, go, run, makt, 
take, turn, throw. If of thefe the whole power is not ac- 
curately delivered, it muft be remembered, that while our 
language is yet living, and variable by the caprice of every 
one that fpeaks it, thefe words are hourly fhifting their rela- 
tions, and can no more be afcertained in a re 
* than 


(17) Dificule as the inveftiga: logy for this part of his perfor 


tion of words of this clafs realiy mance. 


, the fubjoined {pecimens will, To Have, v. a. pret. and pat. 


we apprehend, be fufficient to pall. had. Shaban, Gothic; 
prove, that our ingenious lexico- Pabban, Saxon ; bebLen, Dutch; 
craphcr {lands in need of no apo- avoir, French; avere, Ital. } 





1, No 
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¢ thana grove, in the agitation of a ftorm, can be accurate- 


« Jy delineated from its picture in the water. 


1. Not to be without. 

I have brought him before 
you, that after examination had, 
I might 4ave fomething to write. 

Aéis xxv. 26. 
2. To carry; to wear. 

Upon the maft they faw a 
young man, who fat as on horfe- 
back, Savixzg nothing upon him. 

Sidney. 
3. To make ufe of. 
I have no Levite to my prieft. 
Judg. xvi. 13. 
4. To poffefs. 

He that gathered much Jad 
nothing over, and he that gather- 
ed little adno lack, Ex.xvi.18. 

To bear; to carry ; to be at- 

tended with, or united to, as 

an accident or concomitant. 

I will never truft a man again 
for keeping his {word clean ; nor 
believe he can Save every thing 
in him by wearing his apparel 
neatly. AL’ swell that ends well. 
6. To obtain; to enjoy. 

Now, O father, glorify me 
with thine own felf, with the 
glory which I Jad with thee be- 
fore che world was. Fo. xvii. 5. 

. To take; to receive. 

A fecret happinefs 1 in Petronmius 
iscalled eurio/afelicitas,and which 
I fuppofe he had from the felict- 
ter audere Of Horace. Dryd. 
8. To be in any ftate. 

Have | need of madmen, that 
ye have brought this fellow? 

1 Sam. xxi. 15. 
9. To put; to take. 

With toffing and raking, and 

fetting on cox, 

Grafs lately in iwathes is meat 

for an oxe ; 


‘ The 


That done, go and cart it and 
have it away. 
Tuffer’s Hu/. 
10. To procure; to find. 

I would fain 4ave any one 
name to me that tongue, that any 
one can {peak as he fhould do, 
by the rules of grammar, 

Locke on Education. 
11. Not to neglect; not to omit. 

I cannot {peak ; if my heart be 

not ready to burit ; 

Well, {weet Fack, havea care 

of thyfelf. Sh. Hen. IV. 

Your plea is good, but ftill I 

jay beware: 

Laws are explain’d by men; 

fo have a care. Pope. 
2. To hold; to regard. 

Of the maid fervants fhall I be 
badin honour. 2 Sam, vi. 22. 

The proud dave had me great- 
ly in derifion. Phat. cxix. 51. 
3. To maintain; to hold opinion. 

Sometimes they will 4avethem 
to be natural heat, whereas fome 
of them are crude and cold; and 
fometimes they will ave them to 
be the qualities of the tangible 
parts, whereas they are things by 
themfelves. Bac. Nat. “Lift. 
14. To contain, 

You have of thefe pedlars, that 
have more in them than you'd 
think, fitter. SA. Wiater’s Tale. 
is. To require; toclaim. 

What would thefe madmen 

bave? Dryd, 
16. To be a hufband or wife to 
another. 

If L had been married to him, 
for all he was in woman’s apparel, 
lL would not dave bad him. SA, 

To be engaged a in a taik. 


X20 If 
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‘ The particles are, among all nations, applied with fo gteat 
* Jatitude, that they are not eafily reducible under any regular 


If we maintain things that are 
eltablifhed, we Aave to itrive with 
a number of heavy prejudices, 
deeply rooted in the hearts of 
men. Hooker, 6.1. §.1. 
18. To wifh; to defire. 

I bad rather be a door-keeper 
in the houfe of my God, than to 
dwell in the tents of wickednefs. 

Pfal. \xxxiv. 10. 
19. To buy. 

If thefe trifles were rated by 
art and artfulnefs, we fhould ave 
them much cheaper. 

Collier on Humon Reafan. 

20. It is moft ufed in Engiif, as 

in other European languages, as 

an auxiliary verb to make the 

tenfes. Have the preterper- 

fe&t, and had the preterplu- 
perfect. 

If there Jad been words enow 
between them to 4ave exprefied 
provocation, they Jad gone toge- 
ther by the ears. Ong. 

‘The Gods dave placed labour 
before virtue. Addifon. 

It bas been finely improved by 
many divines. Adaifon. 
"TOSET, v. 2. 

1. To fall below the horizon, as 
the fun at evening. 

The fun was fet. Gen. xxviii. 11. 

That fun once fet, a thouland 

meaner llars 

Gave a dim light to violence 

and wars. Walter. 

The JZulian eagles here their 

wings difplay, 

And there like /etting flars the 

Decii lay. = Garth’s Ovid. 
2. To be fixed hard. 

A gathering and ferring of the 
fpirits toge:her to refift, maketh 
the teeth to /7¢ hard one againit 
another, Bacon. 





© fcheme 


3. To be extinguifhed or darken- 
ed, as the fun at night. 

Abijah could not fee; for his 
eyes were fet by reafon of his age, 

1 Kings, xiv, 4. 
4. To fit mufic to words, 

That I might fing it, madam, 
to a tune, 

Give me a note; your lady. 
fhip can /ét. Shake/. 

. To become not fluid. 

That fluid fubitance in a few 
minutes begins to /et, as the 
tradefmen ipeak; that is, to 
exchange its fluidity for firm- 
nefs. Boyle. 
6. To begin a journey. 

The king is fet from London, 

and the fcene 

Is now tranfported to South. 
ampton. Sh. Hen. V. 

7. To go, or pafs, or to put one’s 
felf into any ftate or pofture. 

The faithlefs pyrate focn will 
fet to fea, 

And bear the royal virgin far 
away. Dryd. 
When /éts he forward? 

~— He is near at hand. 

Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

IIe with forty of his gallies, in 
moft warlike manner appointed, 
fet forward with So/yman’s am- 
baflador towards Conftantinople. 

Knolles’s Hift. of the Turks. 

8. To catch birds with a dog 
that fers them, thatis, lies down 
and points them out ; and with 

a large net. 

When I go a hawking or /el- 
ting, I think myfelf beholden to 
him that aflures me, that in fuch 
a field there is a covey of par- 
tridges, Boyle. 
g. Vo plant, not fow. ' 

n 
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< fcheme of explication: this difficulty is not lefs, nor per- 
‘ haps greater, in Engli/h, than in other languages. I have 


In gardening ne’er this rule 

forget, 

To fow dry, and /et wet. 

Old Proverb. 

10. It iscommonly ufed in con- 

verfation for fit, which, tho’ 

undoubtedly barbarous, is 
fometimes found in authors. 

If they fet down before’s, ’fore 

they remove 

Bring up the army.  Shake/. 
11. ‘To apply one’s felf. 

If he fers induitrioufly and fin- 
cerely to perform the commands 
of Chri, he can have no ground 
of doubting but it fhall prove fuc- 


cefsful to him. Hammond. 
12. Jo set about. To fall to; 
to begin. 


How prepofterous is it, never 
to fet about works of charity, 
whilit we ourfelves can fee them 
performed. Atterbury. 
13. Jo sev in. To fix ina par- 

ticular ftate. 

As November fet in with keen 
frofis, fo they continued through 
the whole of that month, with- 
out any other alteration than 
freezing with more or lefs feve- 
rity, as the winds changed. 

Ellis’s Voyage. 

14. To seT om, or upon. To be- 

gina march, journey, or enter- 
prize. 

Be’t your charge 

To fee perform’d the tenor of 

Our word : 

Set on. Sh. Henry IV. 

He that would ferioufly /et upon 
the fearch of truth, ought to pre- 
pare his mind with a love of it. 

Locke. 


15. To sev on, To make an ate 
tack, 


‘ 


© Jaboured 


Hence ev'ry leader to his 
charge, 

For on their anfwer we will /¢ 

on them. Shakef. 
16. To ser out. To have begin- 
ning. 

If any invifible cafualty there 
be, it is queftionable whether its 
activity only /et out at our nati- 
vity, and began not rather in the 


womb. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
17. Jo set cut. Vo begin a 
journey. 


{ fhall put you in mind where 
you promiled to /et out, or begin 
your firft ftage. Hammond. 

Me thou think’ft not flow, 

Who fince the morning-hour 

fet out from heav’n, 

Where God refides, and ere 

mid-day arriv’d 

In Eden. Milton. 

Thefe do&rines laid down for 
foundations of any fcience, were 
ca'led principles, as the be- 
ginnings from which we mutt 


fet out, and look no farther back- 


wards. Locke. 
18. Jo sev out. To begin the 
world. 

Eudoxus, at his firft fetting out, 
threw himfelf into court. 4ddi/. 

Eugenio fet out from the fame 
univerfity, and about the fame 
time, with Corufades. Swift. 
19. Jo ser to. ‘To apply him- 

felf to. 

I may appeal to fome who have 
made this their bufinefs, whether 
it go not againft the hair with 
them to /ét to any thing elfe. 

Government of the Tongue. 
20. To serup. To begin a trade 
openly. 

We have flock enough to /et 


x 2 up 
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‘ laboured them with diligence (18), I hope with fuccefs ; 
* fuch at leaft as can be expected in a tafk, which no man, how. 
* ever learned or fagacious, has yet been able to perform. 


zs with, capable of infinite ad- 
vancement, and yet no lefs ca- 
pable of total decay. 

Decay of Piety. 

Thofe who have once made 
their court to thofe miftreiles 
without portions, the mufes, are 
never like to /et up for fortunes. 

Pope. 

This habit of writing and dif- 
courfing was acquired during my 
apprentcefhip in London, anda 
long refidence there after I had 
Jet up for myfelf. Saft. 
2t. Toset up. To begin a pro- 

ject of advantage. 

Eumenes, one of Alexander’s 
captains, fetting xp for himfelf 
after the death of his mafter, per- 
fuaded his principal officers to 
Jend him great fums; after which 
thev were forced to follow him 
for their own fecurity. <Arduth. 
22. Joser up. To profefs pub- 

Ickly. 

Scowring the watch grows out 

of fafhion wit, 

Now we /et up for tilting in the 

pit. Dryden. 

It 1s found by experience, that 
thefe men who /ét up for mora- 
lity, without regard to religion, 
are generally but virtuous in part. 

Swift, 

(18) That our compiler has 
been really, and, in our opinion, 
Jaudably induftrious in confider- 
ing words of this clafs, may be 
evinced from his manner of treat- 
ing the fubjoined particles. 

Or. prep. [op, Saxon. ] 
4. It is put betore the fubftantive 
that follows another in cone 


7 


© Some 


ftruction ; as, of the/e part were 
frain; that is, part of thefe. 
I cannot inftantly raife up the 
grofs 
Of full three thoufand ducats, 
Shake/. 
Since the roufing of the mind 
with fome degrees of vigour does 
fet it free from thofe idle compa- 
nions, Locke, 
2. It is put after comparative 
and fuperlative adjectives. 
The moft renowned ofall are 
thofe to whom the name is given 
Philippine. 
Abbot's Defcript. of the World. 
Ve are not to defcribe our 
fhepherds, as fhepherds at this 
day really are, but as they may 
be conccived then to have been, 
when the belt of men followed 
that employment. Pope. 
3. From. 

The captain of the He/ots, witha 
blow whofe violence grew of fury, 
notof ftrength, or of itrength pro- 
ceeding of fury, ftruck Palladins 
upon the fide of the head. Sidn, 
4. Concerning ; relating to. 

‘The quarrel is not now of fame 
and tribute, 
Or of wrongs done unto confe, 
derates, 
But for your own republick. 
Ben. Fobnfan's Cat. 
All have this fenfe of war. 
Smallridge’s Serm. 
5. Out of. 
Yet of this little he had fome 
to {pare, 
To feed the famifh’d and to 
clothe the bare. Dryé: 
6. Among. 
, YF 














Of all our heroes thou can’tt 

boaft alone, 

That Jove whene’er he thun- 

ders calls thee fon. Dryd. 

Neither can I call to mind any 
clergyman of my own accquain- 
tance, who is wholly exempt 
from this error. Swift. 
9. By. This fenfe was once very 

frequent, but is not now in ule. 

She dying, 

Shall be lamented, pitied, and 

excus’d 

Ofev’ry bearer. Shake/. 

I was friendly entertained of 
the Englif> conful. Sandys. 
8, According to. 

The fenate 

And people of Rome, of their 

accuitom’d greatnets, 

Will fharply and feverely vin- 

dicate 

Not only any fact, but any 

practice, 

*Gainft the ftate. B.Fobn.Cat. 
9. Noting power, ability, choice, 

or fpontancity. With the reci- 

procal pronoun. 

Some {foils put forth odorate 
herbs of themfelves, as wild 
thyme. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. 

The thirfty cattle of themfelves 

abftain’d 

From water, and their grafly 

fare difdain’d. Dryd. 

No particle of matter, nor any 
combination of particles, that is, 
no bodies can either moveo/them- 
felves, or of themfelves alter the 
direction of their motion. Cheyne. 
10. Noting properties or quali- 

ties. 

He was a man of a decayed 


fortune, and of no good educa- 


tion. Clarendon. 
The freth eglantine exhaled a 

breath, 
Whofe odours were of power 
to raife from death. Dryd. 
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11. Noting extraétion. 
Mr. Rowe was born of an an- 
tient family in Devonfbire. 
Rowe's Life. 
12. Noting adherence, or be- 
longing. 

Tubal, awealthy Hebrew of 

my tribe, 

Will furnifh me. 

: Sh. Merch. of Ven. 
13. Noting the matter of any 
thing. 

The common materials which 
tle antients made their fhips of, 
were the wild afh, the evergreen 
oak, the beech, and the alder. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 
14. Noting the motive. 
It was not of my own choice, 
that I undertook this work. 
Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 
15. Noting form or manner 
exiftence. 

As if our Lord, even of pure 
pofe to prevent this fancy of ex- 
temporal and voluntary prayers, 
had not left of his own framing, 
one which might both remain as 
a part of the church liturgy, and 
ferve as a pattern whereby to 
frame all other prayers with effi- 
cacy, yet without fuperfluity of 
words, Hooker, b. v. §. 2. 
16. Noting fomething that has 

fome particular quality. 

Mother, fays the thrufh, never 
had any fuch a friend as I have 
of this {wallow, No, fays fhe, 
nor ever mother fuch a fool as I 
have of this fame thrufh. L'Efr. 
17. Noting faculties of power 

granted. 

If any man minifter, let him 
do it as of the ability which God 
giveth. 1 Pet. iv. 11. 
18. Noting preference, or poft- 

ponence. 

Your highnefs fhall repofe you 

at the Tow’r. 
X 4 —I de 








-—-I do not like the tow’r, of any 

place. Shakes. 

19. Noting change of one ftate 
co another. 

O miferable of happy ! is this 

the end 

Of this new glorious world, 

and me {fo late 

The glory of that glory, who 

now become 

Accurs’d of bleffed ? 

Milton's Par. Loft. b. x. 
20. Noting caufality. 

Good nature, by which I mean 
beneficence and candor, is the 
product of right reafon; which 
of neceffity will give allowance to 
the failures of others, by confi- 
dering that there is nothing per- 
fect in mankind. Dryd. 
21. Noting proportion. 

How many are there of an 
hundred, even among {cholars 
themfelves. Locke. 
22. Noting kind or fpecies. 

To cultivate the advantages of 
fuccefs is an affair of the cabinet. 

Swift. 

23. It is put before an indefinite 

expreffion of time: as of late, 
in late times. 

Of late, divers learned men 
have adopted the three hypotta- 
tical principles. Boyle on Colours. 
To. adv. {<o,Saxon; te, Dutch. ] 
y. A particle coming between 

two verbs, and noting the fe- 

cond as the object of the firft. 

The delay of our hopes teaches 
us to mortify our defires. 

Smallridge. 
3. It nates the intention. 


- 
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¢ Some words there are which I cannot explain, becaufe T 
¢ do not underftand them (19). 
¢ ted very often with little inconvenience, but I would not fo 
‘ far indulge my vanity as to decline this confeffion: for 


Thefe might have been omit- 


Urg’d by defpair, again I go 


ta try 
The fate of arms, refolv’d in 
fight to die. Dryd. 


T have done my utmott #0 lead 
my life fo pleatantly, as to for- 
get all misfortunes. Pope. 
3. After an adjective it denotes 

its object. 

The lawlefs fword his childrens 

blood fhall fhed, 

Increas’d for flaughter, born 

to beg their bread. Sandys. 
4. Noting faturity. 

It is not blood and bones that 
can be confcious of their oun 
hardnefs and rednef;; and we are 
{li'l zo feek for fomething elfe in 
our frame that receives thole im- 
prefiions. Bentley, 
_ § To and again. J Backward 
>" ; To and fro. and for. 
ward. 

The fpirits perverfe 

With eafy intercourfe pafs to 

and fro, 

To tempt or punifh mortals. 

Milton. 

Maffes of marble, originally 
beat off from the itrata of the 
neighbouring rocks, rolled to and 
again, till they were rounded to 
the form of pebbles. 

Woodward on Foffils. 

(19) Snir. ».f- [a word ufed 
by Cleaveland, of which I know 
not either the etymology or 
meaning } 

Sme&ymnus ! ha! what art? 

Syriac? orArabick? or Wel? 

what Ofz/1 ? 
Cleaveland. 


¢ when 
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when Tully owns himfelf ignorant whether Z/ffus, in the 
twelve tables, means a funeral fong or a mourning gar- 
ment; and Ariffotle doubts whether odgevs, in the Iliad, 
fignifies a mule or muleteer; I may freely, without fhame, 
leave fome obfcurities to happier induftry or future infor- 
mation. 

¢ The rigour of interpretative lexicography requires that the 
explanation, and the word explained Jhould be always recipro- 
cal. This I have always endeavoured, but could not always 
attain. Words are feldom exactly fynonimous; a new term 
was not introduced, but becaufe the former was thought in- 
adequate: names, therefore, have often many ideas, but 
few ideas have many names. It was then neceflary to ule 
the proximate word, for the deficiency of fingle terms can 
very feldom be fupplied by circumlocution; nor is the in- 
convenience great of fuch mutilated interpretations, be- 
caufe the fame may be eafily collected entire from the ex- 
amples. 

‘ In every word of extenfive ufe, it was requifite to mark 
the progrefs of its meaning, and fhew by what gradations 
of intermediate fenfe it paffed has from its primitive to its re- 
mote and accidental fignification; fo that every foregoing ex- 
planation fhould tend to that which follows, and the feries be 
regularly concatenated from the firft notion to the laft. 

‘ This is fpecious, but not always practicable, kindred 
fenfes may be fo interwoven, that the perplexity cannot be 
difentangled, nor any reafon affigned why one {fhould be 
ranged before the other. When the radical idea branches 
out into parallel ramifications, how can a confecutive feries 
be formed of fenfes in their nature collateral? the fhades of 
meaning pafs imperceptibly into each other ; fo that though 
on one fide they apparently differ, yet it is impoflible to 
mark the point of contact. Ideas of the fame race, though 
not exactly alike, are fometimes fo little different, that no 
words can exprefs their diffimilitude, though the mind eafily 
perceives it when they are exhibited together; and fome- 
times there is fuch a confufion of acceptations, that difcern- 
ment is wearied, and diftin€&tion puzzled, and perfeverance 
herfelf hurries to an end by crowding together what {he can- 
not feparate. 

‘ Thefe complaints of difficulty will, by thofe that have 
never confidered works beyond their popular ue, be thought 
only the jargon of aman willing to magnify his labours, 
and procure veneration to his ftudies by involution and ob- 
 fcurity. 
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‘ fcurity. Butevery art is obfcure to thofe that have not 


a“ 


learnt it: this uncertainty 


a“ 


ann 


(20) From fome of the former 
fpecimens already given, we 
believe, Mr. Fobnjon's care 
and affiduity will be tolera- 
bly evinced ; the following are 
defined as inflances of his judg- 
ment and fuccefs in explaining 
words of a different clafs. 
Cn/aractTer.». f. [CharaGer, 

Latin; xagaxrae. } 

1. Amark; a flamp; a repre- 
fentation. 

In outward alfo her refembling 

lefs 

His image, who made both ; 

and lefs expreffin 

The chara&er of that domi- 

nion given 

O’er other creatures. 

Paradife Loft, b. viii. 1. 542. 
z. A letter ufed in writing or 
printing. 

But his neat cookery !— 

He cut out roots in charafers 

Shakef. Cymb. 

The purpofe is perfpicuous 

even as {ubftance, 

Whole grofsnefs little charac. 

ters {um up. 
Shake/. Troilus and Creffida. 

It were much to be withed, 
that there were throughout the 
world but one fort of charafer 
for each letter, to exprefs it to 
the eye ; and that exactly propor- 
tioned to the natural alphabet 
formed in the mouth. 

Holder's Elements af Speech. 
3. The hand or manner of write 
ing. 


of terms, and commixture of 


ideas, is well known to thofe who have joined philofophy 
with grammar ; and if I have not exprefled them very clear. 
ly, it muft be remembered that I am {peaking of that 
which words are infufficient to explain (20). 


© The 


I found the letter thrown in at 
the cafement of my clofet—Yoy 
know the charaGer to be your 
brother’s. Sb. K. Lear, 
4. A reprefentation of any man, 

as to his perfonal qualities, 

Each drew fair chara@ers, yet 


none 
Of thefe they feign’d, excels 
their own. Denham. 


5. An account of any thing as 
good or bad. 

This fubterraneous paflage is 
much mended, fince Seneca gave 
fo bad a character of it. 

Addifon on Italy, 
6. The perfon with his affeme 
blage of qualities. 

In a tragedy or epick poem, 
the hero Ja piece muft be ad- 
vanced foremoit to the view of 
the reader or fpectator ; he muk 
outfhine the reft of all the cha- 
raders; he mutt appear the 
prince of them, like the fun in 
the Copernican fyftem, encom- 
paffed with the lefs noble planets. 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Homer has excelled all the he- 
roick poets that ever wrote, in 
the multitude and variety of his 
charaéers ; every god that is ad- 
mitted into his poem, acts a part 
which would have been fuitable 
to no other deity. 

Addif. Spe&. No. 273- 
7. Perfonal qualities ; particular 
conftitution of the mind. 

Nothing fo true as what you 

once let fall, 
Mot 
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¢ The original fenfe of words, is often driven out of ufe, 
¢ by their metaphorical acceptations, yet muft be inferted for 
* the 


Moft women have no charac- 


ters at all. Pope. 
g, Adventitious qualities impref- 
fed by a poft or office. 


The chief honour of the ma- 
giftrate confifts in maintaining the 
dignity of his chara&er by fuita- 
able actions. Atterbury. 
G’enius. 2. f. [Latin ; genie, 

French. ] 

1. The protecting or ruling pow- 
er of men, places, or things. 
There is none but he 

Whofe being I do fear: and 

under him 

My genius is rebuk’d 5 as it is 

faid 

Anthony’s was by Ca/far. 

Shake/p. Mackbeth. 

The genius and the mortal in- 

ftruments 

Are then in council; and the 

ftate of man, 

Like to a little kingdom fuf- 

fers then. 
Shake/p. Ful. Cafar. 

Sent by fome fpirit to mortals 

good, 

Or th’ unfeen genius of the 

wood. Milton. 

And the fame demon that 

fhould guard my throne 

Shrinks at a genius greater than 

his own. Dryden, 

To your glad genius facrifice 

this day, 

Let common meats refpeétfully 

give way. Dryden. 
z. A man endowed with fuperi- 
our faculties. 

There is no little writer of 
pindarick who is not mentioned 
as a prodigious genius. <Addifon. 
3. Mental power or faculties. 


The ftate and order does pro- 
claim 
The genius of that royal dame. 
Waller. 
4. Difpofition of nature by which 
any one is qualified for fome 
peculiar employment. 2 
A happy genius is the gift of 
nature. Dryd. Dufrefnoy. , 
Your majefty’s fagacity, and 
happy genius for natural hiftory, 
is a better preparation for enqui- 
ries of this kind, than all the 
dead learning of the fchools. 
Burnet’s Theory, Pref. 
One fcience only will one ge- 
nius fit, 
So vaft is art, fo narrow hu- 
man wit. Pope on Crit. 
The Romans, though they had 
no great genius for trade, yet 
were not entirely neglectful of it. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
5. Nature; difpofition. 
Studious to pleafe the genius 
of the times, 
With periods, points, and 
tropes he flurs his crimes. 
Dryden. 
Another genius and difpofition 
improper for philofophical con- 
templations is not fo much from 
the narrownefs of their fpirit and 
underitanding, as becaufe they 
will not take time to extend them. 
Burnet’s Theory, Pref. 
He tames the genius of the 
ftubborn plain. Pope. 
Humour. a. {£, [Humeur, Fr. 
humor, Latin. ] 
1. Moifture. 
The aqueous humour of the 
eye will not freeze, which is ve- 
ry admirable, feeing it hath the 


per- 
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¢ the fake of a regular origination, Thus I know not whe. 
¢ ther ardour is uled for material heat, or whether flagrant in 


perfpicuity and fluidity of com- 
mon water. Ray on the Crection. 
z. The different kind of moif- 
ture in man’s body, reckoned 
by the old phyficians to be 
phlegm, blood, choler, and 
melancholy, which, as they 
predominated, were fuppofed 
to determine the temper of 
mind. 
Believe not thefe fuggeftions, 
which proceed 
From anguifh of the mind, 
and sumours black, 
"That mingle with thy fancy. 
Milton's Agoniftes. 
. General turn or temper of 
mind. 
As there is no humour to which 
impudent poverty cannot make 
itfelf ferviceable ; fo were there 
enow of thofe of defperate am- 
bition, who would build their 
houfes upon others ruin. 
Sidney, 6. ii. 
There came with her a young 
lord, led hither with the Aumour 
of youth, which ever thinks that 
good whole goodnefs he fees not. 
Sidney. 
King Fames, as he was a prince 
of great judgment, fo he was a 
prince of marvellous pleafant 
bumour 3 as he was going through 
Lufen by Greenwich, he afked 
what town it was; they faid 
Lufen. He afked a good while 
after, what town is this we are 
now in? They faid it was full 
Lufen: faid the king, I will be 
king of Lu/en. 
Bacon's Apophthegms. 
Examine how your humour is 
inclin’d, 


LS) 





Eng- 


And which the ruling paffion 
of the mind. Rofommon, 
They who were acquainted 
with him, knew his sumour to 
be fuch, that he would never con- 
{train himfelf. Dryden, 
In cafes where it is neceffary 
to make examples, it is the Ay. 
mour of the multitude to forget 
the crime, and to remember the 
punifhment. Addif Freeholder, 
Good humour only teaches 
charms to laft, 
Still makes new conquefts, and 
maintains the pait. — Pape, 
4. Prefent difpofition. 
It is the curfe of kings to be 
attended 
By flaves that take their dy. 
mours for a warrant 
To break into the blood houfe 
of life. Shakef. K. Fobn. 
Another thought her nobler 
humour fed. Fairfax, b. ii. 
Their Aumours are not to be 


won, 
But when they are impofed 
upon. Hudibrafs, p. iii. 


But one fubmiflive word which 

you let fall 

Will make him in good bu- 

mour With us all. Dryden. 
5. Grotefque imagery ; jocula- 
rity ; merriment. 
6. Difeafed or morbid difpofi- 
tion. 

He was a man frank and ge- 
nerous ; when well, denied him- 
felf nothing that he had a mind 
to eat or drink, which gave him 
a body full of Aumours, and made 
his fits of the gout frequent and 
violent. Temple. 


7. Petulance; peevifhnefs. 


Is 

















Is my friend all perfection, all 
virtue and difcretion? Has he 
not Aumours to be endured, as 
well as kindneffes to be enjoyed ? 

South's Sermons. 
g. Atrick; a practice. 

I like not the humour of ly- 
ing: he hath wronged me in 
fome humours: 1 fhould have 
born the humoured letter to her. 

Shake. Merry Wives of Wind. 
g. Caprice; whim; predomi- 
nant inclination. 

In private, men are more boid 
in their own Aumours; and in 
confort, men are more obnoxious 
to others humours: therefore it is 
good to take both. Bacon's Ef. 
Taste. ”.f. [from the verb. } 

1. The act of tafting ; guftation. 

Beft of fruits, whofe tafe gave 

elocution. Milton. 

2. The fenfe by which the relith 

of any thing on the palate is 
erceived. 

Bees delight more in one flower 
than another, and therefore have 


tafte. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. 
Delicacies of foffe, fight, 
{mell. Milton. 


The tardy plants in our cold 
orchards plac’d, 
Referve their fruit for the next 
age’s ta/fe. Waller. 
3. Senfibility ; perception. 
Ihave almoft forgot the tafe 
of fear : 
The time has been, my fenfes 
would have cool'd 
To hear a night-fhriek. 
Sh. Macheth. 
Mufick in the clofe, 
Asthe lait raffe of fweets, is 
{weetelt lait, $4. RI. 
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¢ Englifo, ever fignifies the fame with burning; yet fuch are 


‘ the primitive ideas of thofe words, which are therefore fet 
* firft 


4. That fenfation which all things 
taken into the mouth give, parti- 
cularly to the tongue, the papilla 
of which are the principal inftru- 
ment hereof. Quincy. 

Manna was like coriander feed, 
white ; and the ¢a//e of it was like 
wafers made with honey. 

Ex. xvi. 31. 

Tho’ there be a great variety 
of taffes, yet, as in fmells, they 
have only fome few general 
names. Locke. 
5. Intelle€tual relish or difcern- 

ment. 

Seeing they pretend no quar- 
rel at other pfalms, which are 
appointed to be daily read, why 
do thefe fo much offend and dif- 
pleafe their taffes ? Hooker. 

Sion’s fongs to all true ta/tes 

excelling 

Where God is prais’d aright. 

Milton, 
I have no tafe 

Of popular applaufe. 

Dryd. Sp. Friar. 

As he had no ¢a/fe of true glo- 
ry, we fee him equipped like an 
Hercules, with a club and a lion’s 
fkin. Adtifone 

This metaphor would not have 
been fo general, had there not 
been a conformity between the 
mental tafe and that fenfitive 
tafte which gives us a relith of 
every flavour. Addifon. 

Your way of life, in my tefe, 

will be the beit. Pope. 

I {ce how ill a tafe for wit 
and fenfe prevails in the world. 

Swift. 

Pleafure refults from a fenfe to 

difcern, 
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firft, though without examples (21), that the figurative fenfy 
ry | be commodioufly deduced. 

© Such is the exuberance of fignification which man words 
have obtained, that it was fcarcely poffible to colleé& all their 
fenfes: fometimes the meaning of derivatives muft be fought 
in the mother term, and fometimes deficient explanations 
of the primitive, may be fupplied in the train of derivation 
In any cafe of doubt or difficulty, it will be always proper 
to examine all the words of the fame race; for fome words 
are flightly paffed over to avoid repetition, fome admitted 
eafier and clearer explanation than others, and all will be 
better underftood, as they are confidered in greater Variety 
of ftructures and relations. 

‘ All the interpretations of words are not written with the 

fame fkill, or the fame happinefs: things equally eafy ig 

theimfelves, are not all equally eafy to any fingle mind, Eve. 

ry writer of a long work commits errors, where there ap. 

pears, neither ambiguity to miflead, nor obfcurity to con- 

found him; and ina fearch like this, many felicities of ex. 

preflion will be cafually overlooked, many convenient paral 

lels will be forgotten, and many particulars will admit im- 

provement from a mind utterly unequal to the whole pe 

formance. 












difcern, and a faffe to be affect- 

ed with beauty. Seed’s Sermons. 

6, Aneflay; atryal; an expe- 
riment. Not in ufe. 

I hope, for my brother’s jufti- 
fication, he wrote as an eflay or 
tafe of my virtue. Shakef. 
4. A {mall portion given as a 

fpecimen. 

They thought it not fafe to 
refolve, till they had a tafe of 
the people’s inclination. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

Befides the prayers mentioned, 
I fhall give only a tafe of fome 
few recommended to devout 
perfons in the manuals and offi- 
ces. Stilling fleet. 

(z1) The following may be 
confidered as an exception to Mr. 





Fobnfon’s general method wit 
words of this fort. 
Ca‘noip. adj. [candidus, Latin.) 
1. White. This fenfe is very rare. 
The box receives all black: 
but, pour’d from thence, 
The ftones came candid forth, 
the hue of innocence. 
Drydet. 
2. Without malice, without d&- 
ceit; fair; open ; ingenuous. 
The import of the difcourl 
will, for the moft part, if the 
be no defigned fallacy, fuffc 
ently lead candid and inteligett 
readcrs into the true meanimg° 
it. Lt 
A candid jadge will read ea 
piece of wit 
With the fame 
author writ. 


fpirit that ! 
Pp Pi 


¢ But 
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¢ But many feeming faults are to be imputed rather to the 
nature of the undertaking than the negligence of the per- 
former. ‘Thus fome explanations are unavoidably recipro- 
cal or circular, as hind, the female of the flag; ftag, the male 
of the hind: fomretimes eafier words are changed into harder, 
as burial into fepulture or interment, drier into deficcativey 
drynefs into ficcity or aridity, fit into paroxy/m; for the eafi- 
eft word, whatever it be, can never be tranflated into one 
more eafy. But eafinefs and difficulty are merely relative, 
and if the prefent prevalence of our language fhould invite 
foreigners to this dictionary, many will be affifted by thofe 
words which now feem only to increafe or produce ob{curi- 
ty. For this reafon I have endeavoured frequently to join 
a Teutonick and Reman interpretation, as to CHEER, to glad- 
den, or exhilarate, that every learner of Englifb may be 
affifted by his own tongue. 

‘ The folution of all difficulties and the fupply of all de- 
feéts, muft be fought in the examples, fubjoined to the va- 
rious fenfes of each word, and ranged according to the time 
of their authours. 

© When firft I colle&ed thefe authorities, I was defirous that 
every quotation fhould be ufeful to fome other end than the 
illuftration of a word: I therefore extracted from philofo- 
phers principles of fcience ; from hiftorians remarkable facts ; 
from chymifts complete procefles; from divines ftriking ex- 
hortations ; and from poets beautiful defcriptions. “Such is 
defign, while it is yet ata diftance from execution. When 
the time called upon me to range this accumulation of ele- 
gance and wifdom into an alphabetical feries, I foon difco- 
vered that the bulk of my volumes would fright away the 
ftudent, and was forced to depart from my fcheme of in- 
cluding all that was pleafing or ufeful in Engiif literature, 
and reduce my tranfcripts very often to clufters of words, in 
which fcarcely any meaning is retained (22). 

‘ ‘The examples, thus mutilated, are no longer to be con- 


‘ fidered as conveying the fentiments or doétrine of their au- 





(22) It may not be amifs to 
apprife our readers, that in feve- 
ral of the foregoing extracts we 
have omitted fome of the exem- 
plifcations, and farther mutilated 
others ; not becaufe they appear- 
ed ufelefs, but merely for the 
fake of exhibiting a greater va- 
nety of {pecimens, which feem- 


ed to us the beft method of con- 
veying an adequate idea of this 
extenfive performance. Ber 
though our limits obliged us to 
thefe omitlions and mutilations, 
the utmott care kas been taken to 
preferve fuch as are moft expla- 
Hatory and interc.ting. 
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thours ; the word for the fake of which they are inferted 
with all its appendant claufes, has been carefully preferved ; 
but it may fometimes happen, by hafty detruncation, that 
the general tendency of the fentence may be changed : the 
divine may defert his tenets, or the philofopher his fyftem, 
‘ Some of the examples have been taken from writers who 
were never mentioned as matters of elegance or models of 
ftile, but words muft be fought where they are ufed; and 
in what pages, eminent for purity, can terms of manufac. 
ture or agriculture be found? Many quotations ferve no 
other purpofe, than that of proving the bare exiftence of 
words (23), and are therefore felected with lefs fcrupulouf 
nefs than thofe which are to teach their ftructures and rela. 
tions. 

‘ My purpofe was to admit no teflimony of living au. 
thours, that I might not be mifled by partiality, and that 
none of my coteinporarics might have reafon to complain; 
nor have I departed from this refolution, but when fome 
performance of uncommon excellence excited my venerati- 
on, when my memory fupplied me, from late books, with 
an example that was wanting, or when my heart, in. the 
tendernefs of friendfhip, folicited admiffion for a favourite 
name. 

© So far have I been from any care to grace my pages with 
modern decorations, that I have ftudioufly endeavoured to 
collect examples and authorities from the writers before the 
reftoration, whofe works and authorities I regard as the wells 
of Englifh undefiled, as the pure fources of genuine diction. 
Our language for almoft a century has, by the concurrence 
of many caufes, been gradually departing from its original 
Teutonick character, and deviating towards a Gallick ftruc- 
ture and phrafeology, from which it ought to be our endea- 
vour to recall it, by making our ancient volumes the ground- 
work of ftile, admitting among the additions of later times 
only fuch as may fupply real deficiencies, fuch as are rea- 
dily adopted by the genius of our tongue, and incorporate 
ealily with our native idioms, 

* But as every language has a time of rudenefs antecedent to 
perfection, as well as of falfe refinement and declenfion, I have 
been cautious left my zeal for antiquity might drive me into 


(23) OF this kind may be Cvewveland, inferted under the 


reckoned the quotation from word Sks/t, Note (19). 
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« times too remote, and crowd my book with words now no 
longer underftood. I have fixed Sidney’s work for the boun- 
« dary, beyond which I make few excurfions. From the au- 
‘ thours whidh rofe in the time of Eiizabeth, a {peech might 
‘ be formed adequate to al] the purpofes of ufe and elegance. 
¢ If the language of theology were extracted from Hooker, and the 
¢ tranflation of the bible ; the terms of natural knowledge from 
© Bacon; the phrafes of policy, war, and navigation from Ra- 
leigh; the diale& of poetry and fiction from Spencer andSidney 3 
and the diétion of common life from Shake/peare, few ideas 
would be loft to mankind, for want of Lnglif words in 
which they might be expreiled. 
‘ It is not fufficient that a word is found unlefs it be fo com- 
bined as that its meaning is apparently determined by the 
tract and tenour of the fentence; fuch paflages I have there- 
‘ fore chofen, and when it happened that any authour gave a 
‘ definition of a terms or fuch an explanation as is equi- 
‘valent to a definition, I have placed his authority as a 
‘ fupplement to my own, without regard to the chronological 
‘ order, that is otherwife obferved: 
¢ Some words, indeed, ftand unfupported by any authori- 
‘ty; but they are commonly derivative nouns or adverbss 
‘ formed from their primitives by regular and conftant analo- 
‘ gy, or names of things feldom occuring in books, or words 
* of which I have reafon to doubt the exiftence. 
‘ There is more danger of cenfure from the multiplicity 

* than paucity of examples; authorities will fometimes feem 
* to have been accumulated without neceffity or ufe, and per- 
‘ haps, fome will be found which might, without lofs; have 
‘ been omitted, But a work of this kind is not haftily to be 
‘ charged with fuperfluities: thofe quotations which to care- 
* lefs or unfkilful perufers appear only to repeat the fame fenfe, 
* will often exhibit to a more accurate examiner diverfities of 
‘ fignification, or, at leaft afford different fhades of the fame 
* meaning: one will fhew the word applied to perfons, ano- 
‘ther to things; one will exprefs an ill, another a good, 
* and a third a neutral fenfe; one will prove the expreffion 
* genuine trom an ancient authour; another wil! fhew it ele- 
* gant from a modern: adoubtful authority is corroborated by 
* another of more credit; an ambiguous fentence is afcer- 
* tained by a paflage clear and determinate ; the word, how 
* often fo ever repeated, appeats with new aflociates and in 
* different combinations, and every quotation contributes 
* fomething to the ftability or enlargement of the languaze. 
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¢ When words are ufed equivocally, I receive them in ei, 
§ ther fenfe; when they are metaphorical, I adopt them in their 
$ primitive acceptation. 

<I have fometimes, though rarely, yielded to the temptation 
of exhibiting a genealogy of fentiments, by fhewing hew 
one authour copied the thoughts and diction of another; 
fuch quotations are indeed little more than repetitions, which 
might juftly be cenfured, did they not gratify the mind, by 
affording a kind of intellectual hiftory, 

¢ The various fyntactical ftructures occuring in the exam- 
ples have been carefully noted: the licence or negligence 
with which many words have been hitherto ufed, has made 
our ftile capricious and indeterminate ; when the different 
combinations of the fame werd are exhibited together, the 
preference is readily given to propriety, and I have often 
endeavoured to direct the choice. 

‘ Thus have I taboured to fettle the orthography, difplay 
¢ the analogy, regulate the ftructures, and afcertain the fignt 
¥ fications of Englifh words, to perform all the parts of a 
¢ faithful lexicographer (24).’ 

Such is Mr. Fohnfon’s account of what he has endeavoured ; 
and, barely to fay that he has we// performed his tafk, would 
be too frigid a commendation of a performance that will be 
received with gratitude, by thofe who are fincerely zealous 
for the reputation of Engli/h literature: neverthelefs, lavifhas 

we might, juftly, be in its prai/e, we are not blind to its im- 
perfections ; for fome we have obferved, even in the fhort time 
allowed us for the infpection of this large work, nor are all 
of them equally unimportant. Some may, perhaps, expedt, 
that we fhou'd point out, what appear to us as defeéts; but 
this we decline, becaufe mott of them will be obvious to the 
judicious and inquifitive reader; nor are we inclinable to feed 
the malevolence of little or lazy critics: befides which, our af- 
fiduous and ingenious compiler has, in a great meafure, anti 
cipated all cenfure by hts apologetical acknowledgments.— 
Upon the whole, if the prodigious extent of this undertaking, 
and the numerous difficulties neceflarily attending it, be duly 
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(24) Thus far Mr. Fohnjon's he bas net done: in the courle 
preface is declaratory of what he of which he has introduced fome 
bas done ; it isextendedtoafew pertinent obfervations on the 
more pages, wherein he notonly caufes of the mutability of liv- 
acquainis his readers with, but ing languages, 

a‘{o largely apologizes for, what 
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eonfidered ; alfo that it is the labour of one fingle perfon (who 
himfelf tells us, it * was written with little affiftance of the 
‘ learned, and without the patronage of the great ; not in the 
‘ {oft obfcurities of retirement, or under the fhelter of acade- 
‘ mic bowers, but amidft inconvenience and diftraction, in 
¢ ficknefs and in forrow’) inftead of affording matter for en- 
vy or malignancy to prey upon, it muft excite wonder and 
admiration to fee how greatly he has fucceeded. § If the lexi- 
¢ cons of ancient tongues now immutably fixed and compri- 
¢ fedin a few volumes, be yet, after the toil of fucceffive ages, 
¢ inadequate and delufive ; if the aggregated knowledge and 
¢ co-operating diligence of the Jtalian academicians, did not 
‘ fecure them from the cenfure of Beni; if the embodied cri- 
¢ ticsof France, when fifty years had been {pent in their work, 
‘ were obliged to change its ceconomy, and give their fecond 
‘ edition another form,’ Mr. ‘Fohn/on as candidly, as juftly, 
obferves, that he may certainly be * contented without the 
‘ praife of perfection.’ 

In tracing the hiftory of our language he deduces it from the 
time of Alfred, when he fuppofes it firft to have taken a form 
‘ capable of expreffing all the fentiments of a civilifed people.’ A 
fpgcfinen of the manner of writing in thofe days he gives from 
that king’s paraphrafe or imitation of Boethius : he produces alfo 
another from aSaxon verfion of the gofpels, prefumed to have been 
made between the time of Alfred and the Norman conquett ; 
againft which he has placed Wickliffe’s tranflation of the fame, 
in oppofite columns, whereby may be feen, at one view, the 
variation of our tongue in that period.—Sir ‘ohn Gower he 
confiders as the firft of our authors, who can be properly faid 
tohave wrote Engli/h: from hence he points out briefly, but 
clearly, the alterations and improvements in our language, 
down to the reign of Elizabeth; and has all along illuftrated 
his obfervations by appofite famples of the different modes of 
orthography and ftyle, as they prevailed at different times. 

is grammar is concife, yet far from being obfcure; feve- 
ral of his remarks are uncommon, if not new, and all of them 
deferving particular attention. The pro/ody is treated with an 
accuracy we do not remember to have met with in other gram- 
marians: and the whole appears to us well calculated to ferve 
its profefled purpofe, which is, that ¢ the Lngii/h language 
* may be learned, if the reader be acquainted with gramma- 
* tical terms, or taught by a matter to thofe who are more ig- 
* norgnt,’ 
Here 

























































324 Jounson’s Didionary of, &c: 


Here we fhould conclude; but, perhaps, fome apology 
may be thought neceflary for ourfelves on account of this pre- 
cipitated article ; for precipitated it has been, in the hope of ob. 
liging our readers; and to their candid confideration we fyb. 
mit the only and true excufe we have to offer, viz. the 
fhort time we have allowed ourfelves for the confideration of 
{fo extenfive a performance, It is not to be fuppofed that in 
the few days (25) elapfed fince the publication of thefe large 
volumes, we could perufe the whole, or even fo large a pore 
tion of them, as might ferve to juftify a critical detail: but 
from a perfuafion that our readers would be impatient for fome 
account of fo important a work, and that the earlier it was 
communicated, the more welcome it would prove, we thought 
it rather expedient to decline an elaborate, and, confequently, 
a protracted review ; and have chofe to let Mr. ‘fobnfon {peak 
for himfelf ; contenting ourfelves with having endeavoured to 
elucidate his declared intention, by correfpondent fpecimens 
of his performance ; wherein, we truft, juftice will appear 
to have been impartially done, between the author and the 
publick, at leaft as far as could be, reafonably, expected from 
us, under fuch inadequate circumftances of limitation and difs 


patch. . b | 


(25) Mr. Fobmfon’s dictionary liged to be ready for the pref 
was publifhed on the th in- on the 24th. 
fiant, and our account was ob 





To the PUBLIC, 


UR CaratoGveE could not be inferted this month, 

for want of room; the account of Mr. JoHNson’s 
Dictionary running to greater extent than we had allotted 
fpace for: notwithftanding the additional expence of four 
pages extraordinary. Some other articles, alfo, in the prefent 
Number, have exceeded the limits they might have been con- 
fined to: — but we hope to oblige our readers with fufficient 
VARIETY in our next. “The new publications have, of late, 
been very numerous, and many of our readers will, perhaps; 
think us fonrewhat late in our intelligence concerning them: 
the fummer-months, however, and the relaxation of the preb 
they uiually bring on, will probably afford us leifure and op- 
portunity enough for the payment of ail arrears. 


FRRA TUM. 


Pape 273, 1. 21. for found it, read found iz it. 
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